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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1922. 


Hon.  William  C.  Sproul, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Sir: 

In  compliance  with  the  law  as  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Assembly, 
May  25,  1921,  creating  a Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  defining 
its  duties  and  powers,  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  first  biennial 
report. 

Annual  reports  of  governmental  agencies  have,  in  this  and  other 
States,  been  characterized  by  a great  mass  of  statistics.  Ibis  re- 
port, however,  deals  with  the  problems  and  policies  which  your  Com- 
missioner desires  to  lay  before  you  and  the  General  Assembly  loi 
consideration.  Only  such  statistics  as  are  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  these  problems  are  presented. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

J.  M.  BALDY 

Commissioner  of  Publie  Welfare, 
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FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT 
OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

FOR  THE 

BIENNIUM  ENDING  DECEMBER  30,  1922. 


The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  came  into  existence  on  the 
signature  by  the  Governor  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  the  25th  day  of 
May  A.  D.  1921.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Commission  and 
the  Commissioner  were  appointed  the  1st  day  of  August  of  the  same 
year  and  the  administration  of  the  several  governmental  activities 
incorporated  in  the  Act  was  taken  over  by  the  new  department  the 
first  day  of  September  following.  The  various  activities  involved 
maintained  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Harrisburg;  by 
the  first  day  of  October  with  the  exception  of  the  office  maintained 
by  the  old  Prison  Labor  Commission  in  Philadelphia  all  offices 
were  concentrated  at  Harrisburg  under  one  roof  and  a rearrange- 
ment of  their  various  functions  had  been  tentatively  made.  As 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  the  Department  was 
organized  into  four  bureaus,  each  with  a separate  head,  viz. : 

The  Bureau  of  Children 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health 

The  Bureau  of  Assistance 

The  Bureau  of  Restoration. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Children  was  assigned  all  activities  and  pro- 
blems relating  to  the  delinquent,  dependent  and  neglected  child- — in- 
cluding the  administration  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  was  assigned  all  the  activities 
and  problems  relating  to  the  Insane  and  the  Feeble-minded. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  was  assigned  all  the  activities  and 
problems  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  State’s  charity  fund  ta 
hospitals,  homes  and  agencies ; as  well  as  the  handling  of  any  funds 
appropriated  in  case  of  fire,  mine  or  other  disaster;  together  with 
the  care  of  the  almshouses. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Restoration  was  assigned  all  the  activities  and 
problems  relating  to  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  penitentiaries, 
reformatories  and  county  jails,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the 
Act  of  Assembly  creating  the  old  Prison  Labor  Commission. 

All  old  employes  of  the  several  activities  were  taken  over  tem- 
porarily until  such  time  as  it  could  be  determined  how  many  of 
them  would  fit  into  and  could  be  utilized  under  the  new  organization. 
The  amount  of  funds  available  for  the  department  for  the  current 
biennium  was : 
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By  unexpended  balance  of  $20,000 

appropriated  for  Board  of  Public  Charities  $ 9,169.7S 

By  appropriation  for  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  165,000.00 


Total  amount  available  for  period  ending  May 
31,  1923,  $174,169.78 


With  this  amount  available  it  was  manifest  that  the  Department 
could  not  be  fully  developed  to  carry  on  all  the  activities  assigned  to 
it:  therefore  it  became  imperative  that  such  changes  as  were  made 
and  such  new  personnel  as  was  added  must  be  of  first  class  quality 
and  new  appointees  must  be  thoroughly  posted  in  the  type  of  work 
assigned  to  them.  With  this  in  view  haste  was  made  slowly  and  no 
changes  were  made  nor  new  personnel  added  to  the  force  until  the 
•occasion  absolutely  required  and  then  only  after  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  as  to  their  background.  In  consequence,  with  the  exception 
of  several  stenographers  who  applied  on  their  own  account  and 
whose  ability  was  first  thoroughly  investigated,  not  a single  member 
of  the  staff  as  now  constituted  knew  they  were  being  considered  for 
a position  in  the  Department  until  approached  by  the  Department 
itself ; it  lias  been  a case  of  “the  job  seeking  the  man”  in  every  in- 
stance. The  result  lias  been  that  in  spite  of  the  restricted  funds  avail- 
able a force  lias  been  gathered  into  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  is  not  exceeded  anywhere  and  one  which  has  in  the  short 
time  of  its  existance  been  of  immense  service  to  the  State;  one  in 
which  the  Commissioner  takes  great  pride.  A Department  of  Public 
Welfare  was  new  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  a -department  of 
its  size  and  comprehensiveness  is  hardly  known  in  the  whole  country. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  bureau  and  a list  of  their  activities  gives 
at  a glance  its  multiple  responsibilities,  all  so  interrelated  that 
independently  one  could  hardly  be  carried  on  efficiently  without  over- 
lapping of  functions  with  some  one  or  even  two  others;  which  in  it- 
self proves  the  wisdom  of  all  being  grouped  in  one  department  under 
one  head.  The  possibilities  of  one  bureau  aiding  the  activities  of 
each  of  the  others  and  correlating  the  work  as  a whole  gives  an  im- 
mense superiority  as  regards  obtainable  results  over  the  multiple 
and  individual  organizations  of  similar  functions  in  our  sister  states. 

Both  from  the  viewpoint  of  possibility  of  achievement  and  economy 
of  administration  the  Department  stands  out  strongly  in  contrast. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  functions  of  the  Department  are  mainly  supervisory  and 
advisory.  No  powers  of  management,  nor  appointment  nor  discharge 
of  the  personnel  of  any  of  the  institutions  or  agencies  coming  under 
its  supervision  obtain ; this  is  rather  fortunate  when  one  considers 
that  such  institutions  number  considerably  more  than  850.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  State  aided  institutions  but  also  of  State  owned 
institutions. 
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Facing  tlie  staggering  proposition  of  supervision  of  more  than  85U 
separate  and  varying  types  of  units  the  department  found  itself 
without  a record  of  facts  concerning  any  of  these  institutions  and 
as  its  first  step  toward  functioning  it  was  plainly  evident  that  such 
information  must  be  obtained  and  made  a matter  of  record  on  which 
to  base  future  action  and  policies.  Fortunately  the  past  experience 
of  the  Commissioner  amongst  the  hospitals  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
medical  institutions  in  general  lightened  the  burden.  In  view  of  the 
situation  the  department  laid  down  as  its  first  work  the  duty  of  not 
only  making  itself  familiar  with  the  facts  as  they  existed  and  the 
problems  to  be  solved  but  also  with  the  history  of  the  problems  as 
they  had  been  studied  by  others,  together  with  the  resulting  modern 
thoughts  as  developed  by  the  progress  of  movements  along  new  lines ; 
this  to  be  followed  by  a thorough  inspection  of  institutions  placed 
under  its  supervision  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate  and 
critical  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  each  instance,  as  well  as  the 
visualizing  each  section  of  the  field  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 

On  the  accuracy  of  this  foundation  must  depend  the  work  of  the 
future.  Such  work  is  of  slow  accomplishment  and  at  times  to  on- 
lookers little  progress  is  being  made,  but  without  such  foundation 
nothing  of  permanent  worth  can  be  obtained  - no  house  was  ever 
successfully  built  upon  sand.  The  slowness  of  the  work  in  itself  is 
bad  enough  but  when  persistent  pressure  for  results  is  constantly 
brought  to  bear  from  all  sides  it  is  oftentimes  hard  to  resist  and  at 
times  a bit  discouraging.  However  the  worst  is  over  and  at  this 
time  of  the  required  biennial  report  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  greater  'part  of  the  institutions  has  been  made  and  the 
records  are  available  in  the  files  of  this  department.  Where  it  has 
been  impossible  as  yet  to  reach  all  of  a given  group,  a sufficient  num 
ber  of  individual  examples  of  the  group  have  been  so  thoroughly 
studied  as  to  give  a very  comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole  situation 
of  that  particular  unit.  At  the  present  time  we  believe  the  depart- 
ment  is  able  to  visualize  the  field  a whole  and  that  our  knowledge  is 
sufficient  to  see  the  past  as  it  was,  the  present  as  it  is  and  the  future 
as  it  should  be. 

The  next  stepi  has  been  to  “take  stock”,  to  carefully  study  facts 
as  developed,  to  estimate  how  effective  a working  machine  we  have, 
where  it  needs  repairs,  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  repairing  or 
should  be  discarded.  The  strong  parts  as  well  as  the  weak  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  it  is  to  be  fully  understood  in  any  criticism 
which  follows  that  all  is  not  criticism.  Pennsylvania  has  many  superb 
and  well  managed  institutions,  all  possibly  capable  of  improvement 
but  still  fairly  above  reproach.  These  facts  have  all  been  noted  and 
in  communications  to  the  several  boards  of  managers  of  the  institu- 
tions following  the  survey  their  attention  has  been  called,  in  addition 
to  their  shortcomings,  to  their  points  of  excellence  and  full  credit 
given  for  such.  These  facts  must  be  fully  realized  in  considering 
the  criticisms  offered  in  this  report. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  owns  outright  thirty  great 
institutions  which  come  directly  under  the  care  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  balance  of  its  wards  are  privately  owned 
or  are  operated  by  Municipialities,  Townships  or  Counties.  These 
thirty  state  owned  institutions  are  distributed  as  follows: 
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PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia 
Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh  and  Rockview 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  Huntingdon 
State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  Muncy 
Pennsylvania  Training  School.  Morgan za 

SCHOOLS  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMP 

Pennsylvania  State  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton 
Home  for  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children,  Philadelphia 

HOME  FOR  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS 
Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  Orphan  Industrial  School,  Scotland. 

HOME  FOR  AFFLICTED  SOLDIERS  & SAILORS. 
Pennsylvania  Soldiers  & Sailors’  Home,  Erie. 

MENTAL  HOSPITALS 


Allentown  State  Hospital 
Danville  State  Hospital 
Farview  State  Hospital 
-Harrisburg  State  Hospital 
Norristown  State  Hospital 
Warren  State  Hospital 
Wernersville  State  Hospital 
Torrance  State  Hospital 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  AND  EPILEPTIC 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded,  Spring  City 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded,  Polk 

Pennsylvania  Village,  Laurelton 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HOSPITALS 

Ashland  State  Hospital 
Blossburg  State  Hospital 
Coaldale  State  Hospital 
Connellsville  State  Hospital 
Hazleton  State  Hospital 
Mercer  State  Hospital 
Nanticoke  State  Hospital 
Philipsburg  State  Hospital 
Scranton  State  Hosiptal 
Shamokin  State  Hospital. 

The  amount  of  state  money  appropriated  for  the  biennial  period 
beginning  June  1,  1921  and  ending  May  31,  1923,  including  the  esti- 
mated deficits,  for  the  aid  and  upkeep  of  the  wards  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  was  $24,023,451.  Of  this  amount  the  State 
had  no  method  of  accurately  knowing  how  the  money  was  being 
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spent.  The  slight  check  maintained  by  the  Auditor  General’s  Depart- 
ment merely  covered  the  possibility  of  checking  up  whether  or  not 
certain  items  were  properly  classified  in  the  maintenance  column. 
Whether  or  not  the  items  covered  necessary  expenditures,  whether 
the  business  of  the  institution  was  conducted  in  a slipshod  or  a 
businesslike  manner,  whether  State  tax  money  was  being  used  to  sup- 
port persons  capable  of  paying  their  own  way,  even  whether  moneys 
were  being  misappropriated  was  in  no  way  efficiently  covered  but 
was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  institutions  themselves.  This 
was  bad  enough  in  itself  but  when  a close  study  of  the  situation  dis- 
closed the  amazing  facts  of  the  unbusinesslike  methods  prevailing 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  institutions  involved,  the  situation  was 
appaTing,  It  was  the  rare  institution  which  had  anything  more  than 
a guess  knowledge  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  an  indigent 
patient.  Since  the  adoption  of  a proper  businesslike  method  of 
bookkeeping  some  of  the  best  conducted  institutions  in  the  State 
are  finding  this  out,  even  as  applied  to  their  own  hospitals.  Not 
only  was  it  impossible  to  discover  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance  of  an  indigent  patient  but  tlmre  existed 
equal  lack  of  information  as  to  whether  or  not  State  charity  as  well 
as  private  charity  funds  were  being  expended  for  persons  able  to 
meet  their  own  obligations.  Nor  was  any  institution  able  to  find  in- 
formation which  would  give  to  them  any  accurate  indication  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  given  department  of  the  institution  was  being 
conducted  extravagantly  and  consequently  at  what  point  in  their 
complex  business  they  might  begin  to  look  for  the  leak  and  to  apply 
economy.  No  two  institutions  kept  books  alike  and  it  would  be  no 
exaggerated  criticism  to  affirm  that  the  majority  of  them  kept  no 
books  at  all,  so  bad  was  their  assorted  Systems!  And  all  this  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  board  of  managers  of  the  several  institutions 
consisted  of  the  prominent,  and  successful  business  men  of  the 
several  communities.  What  the  institutions  could  produce  was  the 
facts  conrermng  the  amount  expended,  the  amounts  received  and  the 
deficits  incurred.  In  some  institutions  the  amounts  received  were 
not  always  accounted  for  to  the  Commonwealth.  On  this  bas's  has 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  continued  for  years  to  admini- 
ster State-aid,  nay,  even  to  support  its  own  institutions. 

As  concerns  the  State  owned  institutions,  except  at  the  biennial 
sess'on  of  the  Legislature  when  it  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  atten 
tion  of  the  legislators  that  the  State  actually  owned  such  institu- 
tions because  of  the  necessity  for  maintenance  funds  with  which  to 
continue  operations,  the  State  itself  had  little  knowledge  and  less 
concern  as  regards  their  existence;  the  institutions  themselves  were 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  local  interests  with  little  or  no  thought 
of  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a whole.  The  local  authorities  in 
charge  admit  patients  or  not  at  their  discretion,  with  the  result 
that  a habit  has  grown  up  in  certain  quarters  to  admit  except  with 
great  reluctance  only  such  cases  as  are  of  interest  to  the  officers,  or 
such  as  give  the  mininmm  of  trouble,  the  applicant  rarely  being  con 
sidered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  interest  of  the  State.  Patients  re- 
main for  years  on  the  waiting  list,  a recent  case  having  waited  for 
nine  years  and  is  still  waiting.  The  State  itself  has  had  no  inter 
mediary  source  through  which  its  interests  are  protected.  That  a 
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State  should  have  so  debauched  its  institutions  because  of  lack  of 
vision  in  providing  for  a proper  conduct  of  its  business  is  amazing. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  there  is  open- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  opportunity  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn 
sylvania  to  assume  its  rightful  place  among  her  sister  common- 
wealths as  a going  business  concern  as  far  as  her  ’charities  are  con- 
cerned ; a position  most  of  her  neighbors  have  already  taken. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  found  to  be  low.  very 
low,  in  the  ranks  of  states  in  the  care  of  its  unfortunate  insane  and 
mental  defectives.  On  November  30,  1922,  there  were  cared  for  in 
the  State  and  semi-state  hospitals  12,263  insane  patients;  these  same 
institutions  had  on  the  same  date  on  parole  665  patients,  a total  of 
12,928.  The  county  insane  hospitals  (12  in  number)  contained  9,339 
patients,  with  853  on  parole,  a total  of  10,192.  A grand  total  in 
State  and  county  insane  hospitals  of  22,155.  These  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  those  inmates  of  privately  conducted  insane 
hospitals  nor  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses  and  jails.  The  contin- 
ued toleration  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  county  insane  hospitals  is 
a matter  of  the  deepest  regret  because  of  the  fact  that  such  an  insti- 
tution is  too  small  in  capacity  and  equipment  to  give  the  unfortun 
ate  inmates  an  opportunity  for  proper  care  and  none  whatever  for 
that  scientific  treatment  which  will  give  him  or  her  a proper  chance 
for  cure ; but  the  continued  policy  which  condemns  an  insane  person 
to  the  almshouse  or  to  the  jail  is  a burning  disgrace  that  the  Com- 
monwealth cannot  too  soon  cast  off. 

The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  is  one  which  Pennsylvania  lias 
as  yet  merely  scratched.  No  one  can  more  than  guess  the  number 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  roughly  estimated  at  30,000.  Of  these 
4,320  were  cared  for  in  institutions.  This  Department  estimates  that 
before  the  problem  is  solved  it  will  he  necessary  to  find  provisions 
for  more  than  double  the  number.  No  single  problem  is  so  constant 
ly  brought  to  ones  attention  as  is  this  one,  and  none  so  hopeless 
of  solution  under  the  existing  conditions.  In  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  care  for  these  unfortunates  the  almshouses 
and  jails  are  full  of  the  mental  defectives,  our  streets  and  houses 
of  prostitution  receive  a continuing  supply  and  the  propagation  of 
more  and  more  of  the  same  kind  continues.  The  schools  of  the  State 
contain  thousands,  many  of  whom  are  a constant  menace  to  the 
progress  as  well  as  to  the  morality  of  the  healthy  school  children. 
Where  is  it  all  to  end  and  how  much  longer  vail  it  be  before  the 
Commonwealth  faces  its  plain  obligations? 

As  regards  the  unfortunate  epileptic  the  situation  is  worse.  The 
Commonwealth  does  not  own  a single  institution  for  their  care,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  occupy  much  needed  space  in  our  mental 
health  hospitals  and  are  relegated  to  the  almshouses  and  jails.  Courts 
have  deliberately  committed  them  to  jail  although  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  any  crime  against  the  laws  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
in  despair  as  to  what  to  do  with  them.  In  the  whole  State  there  are 
but  two  small  institutions  for  their  reception,  both  'privately  owned, 
each  with  a capacity  of  but  a few  hundred.  We  know  of  no  State 
so  negligent  of  its  obligations  in  this  respect.  Pennsylvania  should 
have  accommodations  for  a minimum  of  four  thousand. 
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It  may  in  truth  be  said  that  the 'care  of  the  delinquent,  dependent 
and  neglected  children  of  the  state  lias  geen  in  a chaotic  condition. 
The  laws  relating  to  this  matter  are  so  scattered  and  insufficient 
that  nothing  short,  of  a complete  codification  or  a new  law  covering 
the  whole  matter  will  do  justice  to  the  subject.  The  work  has 
devolved  almost  entirely  on  private  agencies,  which  have  had  to 
struggle  along  with  insufficient  support  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
discouragements,  no  one  to  help  them,  no  one  to  turn  to  for  advice 
and  comfort,  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  the  possibilities 
under  the  laws  insufficient  as  they  are,  overwhelmed  by  their  prob- 
lems ever  increasing  and  with  little  or  no  light  ahead.  Nevertheless 
they  have  stood  by  their  guns  and  doggedly  fought  along  with  deter 
mination,  while  an  inefficient,  almost  uninterested  government  look- 
ed upon.  And  yet  the  whole  future  of  the  state  and  county  depends 
upon  the  child!  The  immediate  problem  of  the  situation  is  of 
course  the  custodial  care  of  these  children  as  we  find  them : but  much 
greater  is  the  prevention  of  any  increase  in  the  supply.  The  two 
bright  features  of  the  future  are  (1)  the  schools  and  (2)  the  Mothers 
Assistance  Fund. 

The  problem  of  the  delinquent  has  made  little  or  no  progress  for  a 
long  time.  The  situation  in  the  state  is  disgraceful  but  not  ho  ml  ess. 
To  the  counties  has  been  .relegated  a large  part  of  the  proper  burden 
of  the  state  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  individuals  offend  against 
the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth.  Exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  has  happened.  The  county  jail  system  is  little  better  ex 
cept  in  the  matter  of  more  modern  and  more  cleanly  buildings,  than 
that  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  citizens  of  the  several  communities 
shun  a personal  knowledge  of  the  true  conditions.  Strong  able- 
bodied  men,  well  able  to  earn  their  own  living  and  a living  for  their 
dependents  are  housed  and  fed  and  kept  in  idleness  while  their 
families  be:ome  a charge  upon  the  taxpayer.  In  the  almshouse  of 
one  of  the  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  the  Commissioner 
found  two  women  (one  with  three  children,  one  with  two  children  ), 
while  in  the  county  jail  were  the  two  strong  able-bodied  husbands, 
a total  of  nine  persons  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  that  county 
and  the  citizens  of  the  county  complaining  of  high  taxes  Able- 
bodied  men  confined  in  half  dark  rooms,  sleeping  in  badly  ventilated 
cells,  fed  by  a jailor  who  is  paid  35<f  to  50<f  a day  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner  but  expected  to  save  his  own  support  and  the  support  of  his 
family  out  of  the  meagre  sum!  Is  it  any  surprise  that  a 'ter  six 
months  or  a year  of  such  conditions  these  men  are  mentally,  morally 
and  physically  unfitted  to  return  to  the  community  with  any  pros- 
pect of  becoming  law-abiding  units?  Can  any  one  estimate  the  cost 
collected  from  the  community  by  such  citizens  later  on?  Lack  of 
exercise  lack  of  air,  lack  of  proper  food,  lack  of  decent  companion- 
ship, subject  to  the  abuse  of  oftentimes  ignorant  and  brutal  keepers! 
One  jail  was  found  with  fifty  or  sixty  men  ia  the  cellar  room,  no 
beds,  so  dark  in  one  of  the  several  adjoining  offsets  that  The  Corn 
missioner  stumbled  over  a pile  of  rubbish  and  on  asking  a man  lying 
on  a filthy  vermin  infested  mattress  on  the  floor  what  it  was,  was 
informed  it  was  soft  coal.  The  Commissioner  was  in  a combined 
coal  bin  and  a bedroom.  A red  hot  stove  in  tin*  centre  of  the  general 
room,  the  atmosphere  insufferable  and  the  whole  room  lighted  by 
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two  small  electric  light  bulbs,  one  at  each  end ! But  two  hand  towels 
for  the  room,  two  filthy  dilapidated  toilets,  two  filthy  washstands 
with  a single  small  piece  of  soap.  Not  a chair,  not  a table,  not  a 
single  piece  of  furniture,  every  man  either  standing  up  or  lying 
down  on  a so-called  mattress  on  the  floor.  The  Commissioner  was 
told  that  they  were  tramps,  committed  for  from  fifteen  days  to  six 
months.  What  kind  of  a doctor  does  the  state  flatter  itself  it  is? 
And  the  women,  what  of  them?  It  is  a lucky  man  who  gets  a breath 
of  fresh  air  several  times  a week,  an  exceedingly  fortunate  and  rare 
one  who  breathes  the  fresh  air  daily  for  a half  hour  or  an  hour;  the 
women  practically  never.  And  what  protection  exists  for  the  un- 
fortunate female,  oftentimes  feeble-minded,  nay  mostly  so?  In  one 
county  jail  was  found  the  women  confined  in  their  cells,  not  even 
allowed  in  the  general  cell  room  where  the  men  were  allowed  to 
congregate  and  exercise,  with  the  women  in  their  cells  in  full  view. 
The  cell  doors  with  open  bars,  no  privacy,  a bucket  for  their  bodily 
ueeds  and  never  an  opportunity  to  bathe ! In  another  county  jail 
the  son  of  the  warden  had  full  access  to  the  women’s  quarters  and 
such  full  opportunity  was  taken  of  the  situation  that  every  one  con 
cerned  became  diseased.  After  a long  period  of  this  condition  the 
warden  Avas  released  of  his  job  with  the  great  reluctance  and  with 
no  punishment,  not  even  publicity ! In  another  county  jail  in  a 
most  enlightened  community,  there  was  a warden  with  good  family 
connections,  his  wife  acting  as  matron.  It  seems  the  Avife  acted  as 
such  only  during  the  day  as  at  night  the  keepers  had  such  full  access 
to  the  Avomen’s  quarters  that  one  of  the  women  turned  up  later  in 
one  of  the  penitentiaries  , and  swore  to  the  statement  that  under 
threats  she  had  become  pregnant  by  the  keeper,  had  miscarried  in  the 
jail;  that  by  means  of  threats  the  keeper  had  been  repeatedly  inti 
mate  with  herself  and  another  inmate.  The  keeper  Avas  merely  dis 
charged,  because  he  had  a wife  and  daughter.  Why  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  does  not  rise  up  in  its  Avrath  and  Avipe  out 
such  a hellish  system  is  the  continued  mystery  of  those  Avho  are 
fully  cognizant  of  these  matters.  Of  course  the  answer  is  “home 
rule”  and  the  enormity  of  “concentration  of  authority  at  Harris- 
burg.” 

The  penitentiaries  are  so  overcrowded  that  Iavo  and  three  men 
are  placed  in  a single  cell  barely  large  enough  for  one.  Institutions 
built  for  a certain  number  are  filled  to  tAvice  their  capacity.  The 
state  has  been  building  a penitentiary  in  the  central  part  of  tae  State 
to  take  the  place  of  the  two  penitentiaries  now  existent.  Its  capacity 
is  planned  for  3000 ; the  Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries  today 
contain  more  than  that  number  and  by  the  time  the  Bockview  in- 
stitution is  completed  either  the  Eastern  or  Western  Aviil  of  neces- 
sity be  retained,  or  the  alternative  of  building  a second  penitentiary 
in  the  county  to  replace  the  Eastern  will  have  to  be  faced.  At  the 
rate  the  RockvieAV  institution  is  being  builded  it  will  be  tAventy  or 
more  years  before  it  is  completed,  unless!  the  Legislature  solves  the 
problem  by  appropriating  more  funds  than  it  lias  in  the  past. 

Bad  as  is  the  situation  as  draAvn  it  by  no  means  is  hopeless.  The 
Public  Welfare  Department  Avas  created  none  too  soon.  Its  advent 
has  gi\ren  the  state  the  opportunity  it  noi-er  had  before;  the  means 
of  learning  the  facts,  the  source  from  which  to  draw  the  information 
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as  to  the  remedy  and  an  organization  representing  the  State  through 
which  it  may  correlate  all  its  welfare  activities  which  may  thereby 
be  intelligently  and  scientifically  guided.  Pennsylvania  has  never 
had  a definite  policy  in  dealing  with  its  charities  and  welfare  activi 
ties  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  fallen  low  in  the  scale  of  states 
jn  these  matters.  She  had  fallen  low  in  her  medical  administration, 
she  had  shared  the  same  fate  as  to  her  educational  all  airs,  but  in 
both  she  is  now  in  the  front  ranks  and  is  rapidly  progressing  to  un- 
disputed leadership.  The  same  can  and  should  occur  in  matters 
pertaining  to  welfare.  What  Pennsylvania  needs  first  of  all  is  a 
sound  policy,  well  thought  out  from  beginning  to  end,  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  correct  knowledge  and  business  and  then  every 
step  taken  should  be  taken  with  the  end  in  view  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  any  locality  or  group  of  men.  The  policy  should  further 
be  such  as  would  come  to  fruition  alter  a term  of  years,  sufficiently 
long  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  taxpayer  and  well  within  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  available  funds  of  the  State.  Such  a policy  being  estab 
lished  nothing  should  deviate  the  guiding  hand  from  the  main  issue ; 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  leadership  needs  to  be  a strong  and 
determined  one.  It  must  be  recognized  that  no  one  individual  can 
carry  the  whole  burden.  The  day  when  one  person  could  do  every- 
thing is  gone  and  gone  forever.  Such  policy  to  come  to  a success 
ful  issue  needs  cooperation  and  coordination ; cooperation  of  all  the 
forces  of  government  as  well  as  of  all  private  agencies;  coordination 
of  all  eJC  sting  State  owned  institutions  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  State  alone  rather  than  as  now  for  the  benefit  of  a locality. 
This  in  no  way  involves  centralization  of  power.  Such  an  expression 
may  be  used  where  the  State  is  dealing  with  local  institutions  and 
problems  but  no  one  can  pretend  that  she  does  not  have  the  r,ght  as 
a State  to  handle  her  own  problems  and  institutions  in  any  manner 
pleasing  to  herself,  especially  in  a way  which  will  bring  much  needed 
results. 


BUREAU  OF  CHILDREN 

Up  to  October  1,  1921,  the  State  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
study,  standardization  and  supervision  of  the  activities  of  public  and 
private  agencies  dealing  with  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent 
children.  The  only  record  available  to  the  Bureau  covering  such 
work  was  the  report  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  “Child  Wel- 
fare Work  in  Pennsylvania”,  published  in  1912  and  a very  incom- 
plete directory  of  agencies  and  institutions  published  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities  in  1916. 

The  only  files  relating  to  the  work  contained  miscellaneous  corre- 
spondence and  summaries  of  inspections  in  letter  form  made  by  a 
former  Special  Representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

IMMEDIATE  PURPOSES. 

The  Bureau  conceived  its  duty  to  be: 

First — To  ascertain  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  work  being  done 
for  the  children  who  were  especially  delegated  to  its  care. 
Second — To  establish  such  cordial  relations  with  the  institutions 
and  agencies  visited,  that  they  would  accept  its  supervision 
without  friction. 
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Third — To  effect  reasonable  minimum  standards  to  which  fill  work 
for  these  children  should  conform. 

Fourth — To  familiarize  itself  with  the  present  law  relating  to  these 
dependent  classes  of  children  in  order  that  it  might  he  in  a 
position  to  advise  intelligently  as  to  future  procedure. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  first  two  purposes,  that  is,  an  inventory 
of  work  and  establishment  of  cordial  relations,  if  was  necessary  to 
assemble  a staff. 

Staff — The  Bureau  was  enabled  to  secure  a group  of  highly  trained 
people  who  combined  personality,  tact,  human  understanding,  and 
ability  to  deal  with  public  and  private  officials,  which  guarantees  the 
success  of  the  work  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Children  is  held  respon- 
sible. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  organized,  for  purposes  of  its 
study  of  the  field,  into  four  Divisions — 

Division  of  Children’s  Institutions 
Division  of  Children’s  Agencies 
Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Mother’s  Assistance  Fund 

This  latter  subdivision  was  transferred  intact  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  from  the  Department  of  Public  Inst  ruction  and 
will  be  discussed  later. 

THE  DEPENDENT  CHILD  (Institutions  and  Agencies) 

A study  of  the  field  has  shown  to  date  that  there  are  306  institu- 
tions, 61  agencies  and  60  day  nurseries,  undertaking  child  care.  Of 
these,  122  institutions,  15  agencies,  have  already  been  inspected. 

In  making  these  studies,  there  were  found  many  institutions  still 
clinging  to  the  old  idea  of  silence  at  meals;  long  uncomfortable 
benches  instead  of  chairs  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  child ; unbalanced 
diets;  no  personal  toilet  articles  for  the  children;  inadequate  bath 
and  toilet  facilities;  one  institution  had  in  its  cellar  an  unliglited 
and  unventilated  dungeon  in  which  a small  boy  was  confined  at  the 
time  of  the  Representative’s  visit;  most  inadequate  records;  no 
systematic  health  examinations  in  most  of  the  agenices  and  institu 
tions,  and  mental  examinations  very  rarely;  in  one  institution,  im- 
moral practices  were  found  to  exist  among  the  children  because  of 
the  very  faulty  supervision. 

As  a result  of  these  inspections  and  the  subsequent  letters  of  re- 
commendation sent  to  the  various  Boards  of  Trustees,  the  Bureau 
can  report  improved  sanitary  and  toilet  facilities  in  many  institu 
tions;  marked  improvement  in  diet;  standardization  of  personal  hy 
giene  of  the  children;  better  medical  care,  mental  examinations,  im 
proved  school  arrangements,  more  intelligent  use  of  leisure  Lme  with 
recreational  opportunities,  etc. ; improved  records,  social  and  physi- 
cal ; more  adequate  fire  protection ; increased  water  supply  and 
other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  Some  institutions  have  se- 
cured new  matrons,  others  additional  subordinate  staff  members 
and  a trained  nurse.  One  institution  has  voluntarily  closed  its 
doors  and  merged  its  funds  to  promote  the  work  of  a kindred  institu- 
tion. 
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With  but  two  exceptions,  the  Bureau  is  assured  a cordial  reception 
at  a retmui  visit,  and  cooperation  for  the  future.  These  exceptions 
are  accounted  for  by  the  limited  social  vision  of  one  superintendent, 
and  the  psychopathic  personality  of  another. 

While  the  Bureau,  is  not  yet  in  a position  to  evaluate  the  entire 
work  of  the  State,  it  believes  that  it  is  justified  in  the  generalization 
that  much  of  the  work  is  below  the  standard  we  ought  to  expect 
from  organizations  working  in  this  field.  There  are.  of  course,  out- 
standing pieces  of  unusually  fine  work  being  done,  both  in  the  insti- 
tutions and  agencies,  which  are  lacking  in  funds,  and  in  those 
heavily  endowed. 

THE  REASON  FOR  INFERIOR  STANDARDS. 

Inferior  standards  of  work  are  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  has  placed  no  check  upon  the  indiscriminate  establish- 
ment of  all  sorts  of  institutions  and  agencies  for  child  care.  Anyone, 
anywhere,  has  been  permitted  to  organize,  to  collect  money  and  to 
start  work  of  any  sort  with  no  reference  to  the  need,  to  the  cost  nor 
the  the  permanence  of  the  undertaking. 

In  addition,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  geographical  location 
.of  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  dependent  child,  and  in  conse- 
quence, we  find  an  excess  provision  in  some,  and  an  entire  lack  in 
other  localities. 


RECOMMEND  AT  I ON : 


We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  be  given  the  power  by  legislation,  as  is  the  fact  in  many 
other  States,  to  pass  upon  all  charters  of  organizations  or  indivi- 
duals wishing  to  undertake  child  care  and  that  no  charter  be  issued 
unless  it  is  approved  by  the  Department,  the  approval  being  based 
upon  certain  points  of  excellence  definitely  prescribed. 

In  addition  it  is  recommended  that  the  Department  be  given  the 
power  to  grant  an  annual  license  or  certificate  to  all  institutions, 
.agencies,  and  individuals  engaged  in  child  care  (this  to  include  day 
nurseries,  maternity  homes  and  hospitals,  baby  farms,  and  homes 
in  which  more  than  five  children  of  any  age  are  boarded)  the  license 
to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  maintena.ee  of  minimum  standards 
of  work;  a penalty  to  be  imposed  for  failure  to  conform  to  this  re- 
quirement. 

Until  these  two  legal  steps  are  taken,  we  shall  be  unable  to  control 
the  situation  relating  to  the  dependent  child. 


THE  DIRECTORS 


OF  THE  POOR  IN  RELATION 
ILE  DEPENDENCY. 


TO  JFVEN- 


A study  of  the  State  has  demonstrated  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  dependent  children  are  charges  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
Because  of  lack  of  knowledge,  the  directors  are  unable  to  handle 
wisely  the  problems  presented.  In  one  year  more  than  20,060  child- 
ren become  charges  upon  poor  relief.  It  is  at  this  point  that  much 
work  can  ge  done  to  prevent  future  dependency  by  constructive  fam- 
ily case  work  and  proper  child  placement  and  supervision. 
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RECOMMEXDAT I OX : 

The  law  should  require  that  the  Poor  Boards,  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue, employ  a properly  trained  worker  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
for  children,  or  that,  lacking  such,  an  employe,  they  be  required  to 
turn  such  work  over  to  a private  agency  licensed  by  the  State.  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  should  be  given  power  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  case  worker  to  be  employed  by  the  Poor  Boards.  Ain 
legislation  looking  to  this  end,  should  be  mandatory  upon  counties 
of  a certain  class  and  permissive  in  counties  below  these  classes. 

It  should  also  be  possible  in  the  counties  with  a small  population 
in  which  full  time  service  is  not  needed  in  any  one  field,  to  combine 
the  duties  and  salary  of  a family  case  worker,  a child  placement 
agent  and  a probation  officer  in  tile  person  of  one  individual. 

It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a number  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  will  still  administer  their  poor  relief  on  the 
Township  system,  a system  both  uneconomical  and  inefficient,  and 
in  these  cases,  it  might  be  necessary  to  centralize  the  problem  in- 
volving children  under  the  County  Commissioners,  the  details  of  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  by  a properly  qualified  worker,  the  expenses 
incurred  to  be  a charge  upon  the  Township ; or  the  Townships  should 
be  required  to  delegate  their  work  for  children  to  a private  agency 
licensed  by  the  State. 

The  demonstration  which  has  been  made  in  Bradford  County  this 
year,  whereby  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  who  are  also  the  County 
Commissioners,  have  been  saved  in  three  months  time  more  than 
«j>3,000  in  board  bills  for  children,  through  the  services  of  a qualified, 
trained  worker,  should  be  sufficient  argument  to  sustain  such  a plan. 

IMPORTATIOX  OF  CHILD  REX. 

Our  study  has  also  revealed  a considerable  number  of  child  place- 
ments by  organizations  and  individuals  from  outside  the  State. 
Many  of  these  placements  are  of  such  a character  that  the  children 
involved  are  certain  to  become  dependents  and  probably  delinquents 
as  well,  at  an  ever  increasing  cost  to  the  State. 

The  many  illegitimate  children  placed  in  our  northern  counties 
maternity  homes  in  Xew  York  State,  and  the  large  number  of 
feeble-minded  boys  imported  from  Ohio  by  a contractor  evidence  the 
need  of  proper  regulation.  Our  present  laws  are  inadequate. 

In  October  a Conference  of  representatives  from  the  surrounding 
States  was  called  by  the  Bureau  and  as  a result,  it  is  recommended 
that  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  a law  embodying  the  follow- 
ing points  be  enacted: 

RECOMMEXDATIOXS : 

1.  Xo  individual,  institution  or  agency  to  place  children  in  this 
State  without  a license. 

-•  Xo  license  to  be  issued  unless  the  individual,  institution  or 
agency  is  licensed  in  its  own  State. 

•_>.  A blanket  bond  to  be  required  of  those  so  licensed  1o  indemnify 
the  State  if  the  regulations  are  not  complied  with. 
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4.  Penalty  imposed  upon  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  accept 
children  for  placement  from  unlicensed  sources. 

5.  Funds  made  available  for  the  exportation  of  children  to  their 
iegal  residence  when  such  is  demonstrated. 

THE  DELINQUENT  CHILD. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  1903  is  admirable  and  if  enforced  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  is  calculated  to  greatly  reduce  delinquency  and 
crime  in  the  State. 

Through  our  Division  of  .Juvenile  Delinquency,  the  Bureau  is  mak- 
ing an  exhaustive  study  of  our  Juvenile  correctional  institutions  and 
the  Juvenile  Courts  of  the  State  as  actually  operating. 

The  juvenile  correctional  institutions,  especially  those  owned  by 
the  State  or  aided  substantially  by  the  State,  are  operated  on  a 
high  level  of  efficiency  and  the  spirit  dominating  Sleigh  ton  Farm, 
Morganza  and  Muncy,  is  worthy  of  very  special  commendation. 

The  county  institutions,  Thorn  Hill  School,  Allegheny  County ; 
The  Boys’  Home,  Berks  County ; and  Kis-Lyn,  Luzerne  County,  are 
of  exceptional  merit.  The  Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  located  in 
various  cities  throughout  the  State  are  making  a very  real  contribu- 
tion to  public  welfare  in  their  care  of  the  delinquent  girl  who  is 
also  venereally  infected.  St.  Michael’s  Industrial  School  at  Whites 
Ferry,  Lackawanna  County,  deserves  special  mention. 

However,  the  study  of  the  Courts  is  far  from  encouraging.  Al- 
though the  Juvenile  Court  Law  lias  been  on  the  Statute  Books  since 
1903,  we  still  find  juvenile  offenders  hailed  before  Court  on  warrant, 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  and  not  on  petition  as  provided  by  law. 
The  cases  of  juvenile  delinquence  become  matters  of  Court  record 
which  the  act  provides  against.  We  find  juveniles  detained  in  jail, 
one  lad  of  fifteen  having  been  in  jail  for  several  weeks  and  probably 
to  remain  for  several  additional  weeks  among  older  criminals,  when 
the  law  provides  suitable  detention  facilities ; and  we  also  find  these 
juvenile  cases  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  when  the  law  provides 
that  the  hearings  shall  be  private. 

Many  of  the  Courts  are  without  proper  probation  officers  and  ade- 
quate probation  service. 

The  facts  noted  above  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  not  due  to 
lack  of  good  intentions  of  the  Judge,  but  rather  his  lack  of  familiar- 
ity with  socialized  court  procedure. 

The  Representative  of  the  Bureau  has  visited  62  out  of  the  67 
County  Courts  up  to  this  time.  She  has  met  the  judges,  some  of 
the  district  attorneys  and  most  of  the  probation  officers.  The 
judges  have,  for  the  most  part,  welcomed  these  visits,  and  we  believe 
we  are  rendering  a real  service  for  we  are  hoav  in  receipt  of  long 
distance  calls  and  letters  from  judges,  district  attorneys  and  proba- 
tion officers  who  seek  advice  upon  special  problems. 

While  the  Bureau  should  like  to  see,  at  once,  every  Court  equipped 
with  adequate  probation  service,  either  on  full  or  part  time,  or  in 
co-operation  with  other  existing  agencies,  we  believe  that  it  is  not 
desirable  at  this  time  to  push  for  mandatory  legislation  until  we  have 
exhausted  the  present  possibilities  of  the  existing  Act,  and  have 
established  ourselves  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Court. 
Ultimately  a Probation  Commission  will  be  desirable. 
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In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  a month- 
ly publication  is  issued  called  "Hello  Central.”  This  is  sent  to  all 
Trustees  of  correctional  institutions,  Judges,  Probation  Officers  and 
others,  and  keeps  them  informed  as  to  the  latest  developments  in 
iheir  field. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  funds  permit,  to  be  able  to  expand  the  work 
of  this  Division  in  the  direction  of  prevention  of  delinquency  by 
employing  a community  recreational  specialist,  for  it  is  found,  es- 
pecially in  rural  and  small  town  Pennsylvania,  a deplorable  lack  of 
clean  recreational  opportunities  for  young  people. 

There  is,  on  the  Statute  Books,  a permissive  law  under  which 
County  Commissioners  and  other  units  of  government  may  make 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land,  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  leadership  for  recreational  activities,  and  il  popular  de- 
mand for  such  expenditures  was  stimulated,  the  results  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit. 


MINIM  CM  STANDARDS  AND  EDUCATION  OF  TRUSTEES 
AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

It  is  believed  that  minimum  standards  of  child  care,  to  be  reason- 
able and  effective,  should  be  arrived  at  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
State  authorities  and  the  private  agencies  concerned. 

The  bureau  has  committed  itself  to  that  principle  and,  pending 
the  adoption  of  such  standards,  it  has  entered  upon  an  educational 
campaign,  directed  toward  Trustees  and  Superintendents  of  child 
caring  agencies  and  the  general  public. 

Regional  Institutes  on  Child  Care  are  being  called  in  about  ten 
districts  in  the  State.  Admission  is  by  certificate,  the  best  and 
most  authoritative  speakers  available  are  secured  to  discuss  the 
three  fundamentals  of  the  Trustees  Responsibility;  The  Social  Rec- 
ords of  Children  versus  Financial  Records;  and  the  Individual  Study 
of  the  Child,  in  order  that  his  future  may  be  intelligently  planned. 

The  Harrisburg  Conference  showed  09%  of  all  eligible  institutions 
represented  and  the  Erie  Conference  showed  S9%  with  very  con- 
siderable iuterest  manifested  by  the  general  public. 

In  addition,  bulletins  on  Diet,  Records,  Undesirable  Habits,  have 
been  issued  and  social  and  physical  record  forms  have  been  developed 
for  the  use  of  institutions  and  agencies  which  will  accept  them.  A 
Loan  Library  of  technical  books  on  child  care  has  been  made  avail- 
able superintendents.  Without  compulsion  on  our  part,  24  in- 
stitutions have  adopted  our  blank  forms  and  they  are  also  to  become 
the  standard  form  for  the  use  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

Various  employes  of  the  Bureau  have,  as  part  of  our  educational 
campaign,  addressed  over  100  audiences,  reaching  over  11,000  per- 
sons. This  means  much  in  crvstalizing  public  opinion  for  our 
policies. 

There  have  been  prepared  for  the  monthly  issue  of  the  “Common 
Weal”  the  issues  on — 

The  Commonwealth  Committee 
The  Bureau  of  Children 
The  Juvenile  Delinciuent 
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The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 
The  Dependent,  Defective,  Delinquent 
Who  pays  the  Bill? 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  to  call  a delegated  conference  in 
Harrisburg  at  sometime  within  the  next  six  months,  at  which  time 
the  minimum  standards  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  formulated 

Incidentally,  the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  perform  a great  variety 
of  incidental  service  as  between  counties,  agencies  and  individuals, 
and  while  not  legally  empowered  to  handle  the  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual child,  it  has  nevertheless  contributed  materially  to  helping 
the  individual  child  in  distress. 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  CHILDREN. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  part  of  our  program, 
it  has  been  learned  (as  was  already  known  I that  the  law  of  the  State 
is  chaotic,  much  of  it  antiquated  and  much  modern  law  lacking. 

RECOMMEND  ATI  ON : 

It  is  therefore,  recommended  that  the  current  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature provide  for  the  appointment  of  a Children’s  Code  Commission 
with  a sufficient  appropriation  to  make  it  possible  to  codify,  study 
and  amend  the  present  law  and  to  draw  up  such  legislation  as  may  be 
required  to  bring  Pennsylvania  into  line  with  the  best  modern, 
thought. 

THE  DEFECTIVE  CHILD. 

The  child  physically  defective  has  been  made  a charge  upon  this 
Bureau.  In  our  judgment,  the  academic  matters  in  tin*  institutions 
for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Crippled,  are  the  proper  charge 
upon  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  while  the  social  prob- 
lems are  in  our  held. 

The  institutions  rendering  service  in  this  held,  owned  or  support  1 
by  the  State,  are  of  an  unusually  high  order.  The  privatf|y  main- 
tained institutions  in  this  class  leave  something  to  be  desired, 
pecially  as  relates  to  vocational  training.  (Exception  should  i a 
made  of  the  Widener  School.  ) 

There  is  a distinct  need  for  special  provision  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  crippled  child  who  is  also  feeble-minded.  Su.  h a 
child  is  not  welcomed  in  any  institution.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
make  provision  for  these  patients  at  one  of  the  already  existing  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded. 
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COMMUNIT Y ORGANISATION. 


A feature  essential  to  the  success  of  our  work  with  children,  is 
community  organization  in  the  social  field.  The  type  of  organization 
outlined  as  a County  Board  of  Public  AVelfare  and  County  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  we  believe  adequately  meets  the  need  and  we  earn- 
estly recommend  the  continued  effort  to  promote  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  each  county  on  a voluntary  basis  as  at  present. 

If,  within  the  next  two  years,  substantial  progress  has  not  been 
made  in  that  direction,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  permissive  legis- 
lation, or  mandatory,  be  sought  to  (pla'ce  the  social  welfare  activities 
of  the  county  on  as  firm  a basis  as  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
States. 

THE  MOTHERS’  ASSISTANCE  FUND. 

Data  is  presented  to  you  which  indicates  that  the  most  economical 
method  available  to  the  State  of  caring  for  the  dependent  child,  is 
through  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund.  Figures  from  Berks  County 
show  a cost  of  $2.30  per  week,  as  against  institutional  care  at  $4.13 
in  the  same  county.  Philadelphia  County  shows  a cost  of  $4.25  for 
institutional  care. 

In  order  to  care  for  the  children  now  eligible,  some  26,001)  all  told, 
an  increased  appropriation  is  necessary. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The  Bureau  would,  therefore,  urge  that  the  bill  presented  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  call  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,500, 
000. 

Experience  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  have  the  term  of  service  of  the  County  Boards  of 
Trustees  limited  to  a definite  period  of  years.  We  recommend  that 
such  a definite  tenure  of  office  be  granted  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Recognizing  the  reaction  in  many  quarters  to  the  “centralization 
of  authority”  in  Harrisburg,  we  nevertheless  would  recommend  that 
the  State  Supervisor  of  the  Mother’s  Assistance  Fund  be  given  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  appointment  of  paid  agents,  employed 
by  the  County  Boards,  this  approval  to  be  based  upon  certain  definite 
points  which  demonstrate  the  candidate’s  qualification  to  fill  the 
office.  In  the  larger  counties  such  a full  time  worker  is  needed  for 
the  unpaid  Boards  of  Trustees  are  not  able  to  give  the  necessary 
time  to  the  work. 

In  conclusion  we  would  summarize  the  legislation  immediately 
needed  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  properly  standardize  and  supervise  the 
work  in  the  field  of  juvenile  dependency. 

T.  No  charters  to  be  granted  to  child  caring  institutions  or  agencies 
or  individuals  without  the  apporval  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  approval  to  be  based  on  certain  definite  points. 

II.  Authority  to  grant  annual  license  to  child  caring  institutions, 
agencies  and  individuals,  license  to  be  based  on  conformity  to 
approved  minimum  standards. 
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III.  Employment  by  the  Poor  Boards  or  County  Commissioners,  of 
properly  qualified  workers,  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  to  handle  tbe  problemsl  of  dependent  children, 
or  failing  this,  the.  delegation  of  all  such  work  to  an  agency 
licensed  by  the  State. 

IV.  Regulation  of  the  importation  of  children: 

'1.  By  license. 

2.  Based  on  license  awarded  by  the  state  from  which  operat- 
ing. 

3.  Bonded;  bond  to  be  forfeited  as  penalty  for  failure  to 
conform  to  minimum  standards. 

4.  Penalty  to  be  imposed  on  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  who  re- 
ceives child  from  unlicensed  source. 

5.  Funds  available  for  deportation. 

V.  Children’s  Code  Commission  to  be  created  to  bring  Pennsyl- 

vania law  up  to  modern  standards  and  to  codify. 

VI.  Increased  appropriation  to  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  $2,500,- 

000. 

VII.  Definite  duration  of  term  of  service  of  County  Trustees  of 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

VIII.  Authority  vested  in  the  State  Supervisor  of  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  appointment 
of  the  paid  employe  of  the  County  Boards. 


BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Soon  after  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Health  in  the  early  part  of  1922,  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  most  urgent  needs  along  these  lines.-  At  the  very 
onset,  the  Commonwealth  was  fortunate  in  having  available  the  find- 
ings of  the  extensive  surveys  made  in  1911  and  1916.  A similar  sur- 
vey was  undertaken  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health 
who  had  also  conducted  that  of  1916. 

SURVEY 

The  present  survey  involved  the  visitation  of  all  institutions  for 
mental  patients,  including  State  and  county  hospitals  for  the  insane 
and  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  At  each  institution  careful 
observations  were  made  of  physical  facilities  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  equipment,  methods  of  examination  and  treatment  of  patients, 
the  system  of  records,  medical  and  financial,  extra-mural  activi- 
ties including  methods  of  rehabilitation,  and  policies  and  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  future  development  were  discussed  with  the 
officers  in  charge. 
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For  those  suffering-  from  mental  disease  (the  so-called  insane,) 
there  are  nine  State  hospitals,  one  of  these  being  a privately  owned 
and  managed  institution,  most  of  the.  patients,  however,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  There  were  in  these  nine  hospitals  about  12.000 
patients  wliith  is  considerably  more  than  t heir  theoretical  capacity. • 
There  were  also  nineteen  licensed  County  institutions,  caring  for 
about  0,000  patients. 

For  mental  defectives  (so-called  feeble-minded,)  there  are.  three 
State  owned  institutions  and  one  privately  owned,  hut  mostly  caring 
for  State  supported  indigent  cases,  with  a total  capacity  for  about 
4,000  inmates. 

In  general,  conditions  were  found  as  reported  in  previous  surveys 
and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

, a.  Pennsylvania  shows  extreme  lack  of  standardization  of 
facilities  for  mental  patients,  having  both  some  of  the  very  best, 
exemplified  by  the  State  hospitals,  and  some  institutions  which 
are  merely  adjuncts  of  almshouses. 

b.  None  of  the  county  institutions  are  nearly  as  well  equip- 
ped as  the  State  hospitals,  in  respect  to  medical  staff,  diagnostic 
laboratories  and  methods  and  facilities  for  examination  and 
treatment  of  patients. 

e.  Some  of  the  smaller  county  institutions  were  found  to  have 
no  facilities  for  special  examination  and  treatment  of  mental 
patients,  being  greatly  inferior  even  in  custodial  methods. 

There  has  been  a complete  disregard  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
of  the  necessity  for  special  medical  examination  and  supervision  of 
mental  patients.  In  many  small  county  institutions,  it  has  been 
customary  for  tin-  physician,  usually  inexperienced  in  mental  disease, 
to  call  once  or  twice  a week  and  then  to  see  only  those  patients  to 
whom  his  attention  was  directed  by  the  almshouse  steward.  Tying 
patients  to  benches,  the  use  of  straps,  strait-jackets  and  other  forms 
of  mechanical  restraint,  cells,  clouble-doored  basement  rooms  fox- 
seclusion,  absolute  idleness,  no  means  of  recreation  or  exercise  and 
other  equally  undesirable  and  unnecessary  methods,  are  not  accepted 
modern  ways  to  treat  mental  patients,  yet  the  surveys  disclosed  such 
conditions.  The  only  patients  admitted  to  su  h county  institutions 
liable  to  receive  adequate  examination  and  treatment  were  those  later 
transferred  to  State  hospitals  because  they  were  too  troublesome  to 
remain  on  account  of  noise,  violence  or  destructive  habits. 

Since  the  other  surveys,  a new  State  hospital  has  been  opened, 
with  a present  capacity  of  280.  Some  of  the  other  State  hospitals 
have  increased  their  capacity  by  the  erection  of  additional  units.  The 
standards  generally  in  the  State  hospitals  have  been  raised  evei 
higher  than  before  by  more  modern  methods  of  examination  and 
treatment,  especially  in  the  latter  in  such  special  field's  as  hy- 
drotherapy and  occupational  therapy. 

Seme  of  the  larger  county  hospitals  have  also  effected  decided  im- 
provements, e.  g.  appointment  of  a medical  superintendent  in  place 
of  an  inexperienced  layman,  modernization  of  equipment,  remodel- 
ing excellent  almshouse  buildings  for  extension  of  hospitals  for  in- 
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sane,  thus  increasing  classification  possibilities.  Much  of  this  has 
apparently  been  done  in  conformation  to  recommendations  made  in 
previous  surveys. 

So  far  as  the  feeble-minded  are  concerned,  Pennsylvania’s  institu- 
tional provisions-  are  very  inadequate.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  at  least  .‘>0,(100  mental  defectives  (so-called  feeble-minded) 
in  the  community  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  institutional  accom- 
modations for  only  about  4,000  with  large  waiting  lists.  Apropos 
to  the  present  conditions,  the  report  of  the  “Commission  on  the 
Segregation,  Care  and  Treatment  of  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic 
Persons  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,”  June  14,  1921.  is 
significant.  Although  many  of  the  excellent  recommendations  of  this 
Commission  have  been  carried  out,  yet  the  Commonwealth  again 
finds  itself  inadequately  prepared  to  meet  the  problem. 

SCOPE  OF  BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

\ 

The  organization  chait  outlines  some  of  the  details  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health.  It  will  be  seen  that  standardization, 
coordination  and  initiation  of  facilities  for  mental  patients  Consti- 
tute the  most  important  activities. 

SOME  ACCOMPLISHMENTS— STANDARDIZATION  OF  FORMS 

AND  RECORDS 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  standardiza- 
tion of  forms  and  records.  The  nationallv  uniform  method  of  compil- 
ing and  tiling  statistical  information,  recommended  for  mental  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  for  mental  defectives  by  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded and  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  have  been 
adopted  for  use  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

SEVEN  LICENSED  AND  ONE  UNLICENSED  COUNTY  ASY- 
LUMS CLOSED 

Following  the  third  survey,  it  was  fortunate  that  several  hundred 
beds  became  available  in  the  State  hospitals,  and  it  was  possible  to 
relieve  those  counties  of  their  mental  patients  (where  conditions 
seemed  to  be  especially  urgent  for  the  reasons,  already  outlined.  This 
was  done  after  numerous  conferences  with  county  commissioners, 
directors  of  the  poor,  t lie  physicians  and  stewards  of  almshouses, 
which  practically  always  resulted  in  the  unanimous  cooperation  of 
these  officials.  1 p to  date,  the  licenses  of  seven  county  institutions 
have  been  withdrawn,  the  patients  being  transferred  to  State  hos- 
pitals. In  addition,  one  county  asylum,  operating  without  a license, 
has  been  discontinued. 

MENTAL  -CLINICS  ESTABLISHED 

Mental  clinics  are  being  established  throughout  the  State  as  rapid- 
ly as  requests  for  such  facilities  are  received  and  personnel  and 
quarters  become  available.  Clinics  are  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  for  prevention  of  mental  disease  and  defect,  and  the  dis- 
tressing complications  so  often  met  with,  such  as  the  various  degrees 
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of  delinquency.  Through  the  clinics,  opportunity  is  afforded  for  that 
early  consultation  and  advice  in  mental  disorder  and  defect  which 
often  means  avoidance  of  the  necessity  for  institutional  care  and 
treatment.  The  services  of  the  clinic  consultants  are  being  utilized 
by  the  courts,  the  schools,  various  public  and  private  institutions, 
agencies  and  individuals  and  patients  from  institutions  out  on  parole. 
Apart  from  the  inealculate  benefit  arising  to  persons  suffering  from 
mental  and  nervous  conditions,  the  activities  of  the  clinics  will  mean 
a great  saving  to  the  taxpayers  by  reason  of  the  prevention  of  con- 
siderable institutionalization  and  the  quicker  restoration  of  economic 
efficiency  to  many  persons.  Of  particular  significance,  is  the  close 
association  of  the  public  schools  with  the  clinics,  and  the  constant 
availability  of  expert  consultants  in  cases  of  backward  children  or 
those  manifesting  behavior  difficulties. 

The  consultants  are  from  the  various  mental  hospitals  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  clinics.  The  field  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health,  a qualified  psychologist,  is  engaged  in  stimulating 
the  establishment  and  in  assisting  in  conducting  the  clinics. 

The  following  cities  had  clinics  associated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health,  December,  1922. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  DEVELOPED 

Idleness  among  the  inmates  is  one  of  the  banes  of  institutions, 
in  mental  hospitals  as  well  as  is  prisons.  Organized  efforts  in  furn- 
ishing occupation  will  do  much  towards  retarding  deterioration  and 
hastening  the  restoration  of  mental  patients.  Recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  such  activities,  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  has  an 
experienced  occupational  therapist  as  field  representative.  She  has 
been  conducting  a survey  of  the  facilities  for  occupational  therapy 
throughout  the  State,  and  is  utilizing  every  opportunity  to  stimulate 
the  further  development  of  such  activities,  particularly  among  types 
of  patients  in  whom  the  outlook  for  recovery  is  often  considered  un- 
favorable. 

NEEDS  AND  POLICIES 

The  Commonwealth  has,  in  view  of  the  surveys,  some  very  definite 
needs  so  far  as  the  care  of  mental  patients  is  concerned,  and  the 
policy  and  comprehensive  plans  for  the  future  should  be  especially 
developed  along  these  lines  by  the  Departmnt  of  Public  Welfare. 


Allentown 

Bethlehem 

Easton 

York 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Reading 

Danville 

Shamokin 


Wilkes-Barre 

Williamsport 

Pottsville 

Coatesville 

Towanda 

Greensburg 

Sharon 

New  Castle 

Uniontown 

Titusville 
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IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  ADEQUATE  CARE  AND  TREATMENT 


OF  ALL  MENTAL  PATIENTS  CANNOT  BE  ASSURED  UNTIL 
THE  PRESENT  UNSATISFACTORY  DUAL  SYSTEM,  STATE 
AND  COUNTY,  IS  ABANDONED  AND  COMPLETE  STATE 
CARE  ESTABLISHED.  Legislation  is  recommended  looking  to- 
wards State  care  as  a goal  to  be  reached  in  ten  years.  Enactment 
of  the  following  is  recommended: 


1.  Authorization  of  the  Department  of  Pubilc  Welfare  to 
relieve  counties  of  mental  patients  as  it  becomes  possible  from 
time  to  time  to  transfer  the  patients  to  State  hospitals. 


2.  Authorization  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
take  over  county  institutions  for  mental  patients,  regarded  by 
the  Department  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
them  as  a part  of  the  system  of  State  care. 


3.  Fixing  of  January  1,  1932,  as  the  date  when  complete 
State  care  of  mental  patients  be  established,  after  which  date, 
county  or  municipal  institutions  for  indigent  mental  patients 
shall  no  longer  be  licensed. 


IN  THE  SECOND  PLACE,  THERE  ARE  BARELY  SUFFICIENT 
ACCOMODATIONS  FOR  THE  INSANE.  THE  EXISTING  INSTI- 
TUTIONS BEING  FILLED  CONSIDERABLY  BEYOND  THEIR 
THEORETICAL  CAPACITIES.  This  is  not,  however,  as  discourag- 
ing a situation  as  one  might  judge  at  first  sight.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  existing  institutions  in  accordance  with  their  comprehensive 


plans  would  greatly  relieve  conditions,  and  such  developments  as  are 
regarded,  after  careful  study,  as  immediately  urgent  should  be  ear 
ried  out  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Further  possibilities  in  the  way  of  extending  insti- 
tution capacity  without  the  erection  of  new  plants  are  (a)  the  es- 
tablishment of  farm  colonies  in  connection  with  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  present  State  hospitals  ; (b)  the  taking  over  by  the  State 
and  development  of  certain  large  County  hospitals.  There  are  at 
least  two  of  tire  latter  that  are  at  present  fitted  for  such- purposes, 
ea'cli  with  a possible  capacity  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  patients.  Some 
of  the  remaining  county  institutions  (there  are  twelve  at  present, 
seven  -having  been  discontinued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health.  ) 
might  he  utilized  for  such  special  purposes  as  a hospital  for  the 
tuberculous  insane,  or  as  mentioned  below,  licensed  institutions  for 
custodial  types  of  mental  defectives.  Should  more  extensive  enlarge 
ment  become  possible;  Ic)  a new  institution  may  be  developed  upon 
the  'property  already  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  at  Selinsgrove. 


THERE  IS  A GREAT  NEED  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  MENTAL 
HOSPITALS.  Through  social  service  workers  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  mental  clinics,  it  is  possible  to  increase  greatlv  the  number 
of  patients  returned  to  the  community,  many  of  whom  after  super- 
vision are  eventually  completely  rehabilitated.  This  work  may  be 
carried  on  at  a saving  to  the  Commonwealth;  the  I u-ger  the  number 
of  the  patients  on  parole,  obviously  the  less  the  expense  to  the 
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State.  Hospitals  should  lie  provided  with  social  workers  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  worker  to  every  hundred  patients  under  parole  super- 
vision. 

For  the  mental  defectives,  (so-called  feeble-minded)  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  similar  and  if  anything  more  urgent.  Mention  lias 
already  been  made  of  the  estimated  30,000  mental  defectives  in  the 
community  and  the  present  limited  institutional  accomodations 
with  large  waiting  lists.  With  proper  community  supervision  in  the 
way  of  social  service  and  clinics,  it  is  estimated  that  twice  the  pres- 
ent institutional  capacity,  i.  e.  about  8,000  beds  in  all,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  sometime.  THE  COMMONWEALTH  SHOULD 
PLAN  TO  DEVELOP  FURTHER  THE  EXISTING  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  IS  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  THE  RESOURCES  AT  HAND. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  AS  OF 
SURVEY  DATE* 


No.  of  Beds 

1 

Census 

| School  Roll 

l 

Elwyn+  

' 1,142 

1 ,004+ 

176 

Polk  

2,055 

2,037 

390 

Pennhurst  

j 1,182 

1,132 

476 

Laurelton  

| 147 

147 

| No  School** 

| 4,526  ] 

4,320 

| 1,042 

After  careful  study,  the  only  plan  offering  IMMEDIATE  relief  is 
ENABLING  LEGISLATION  TO  LICENSE  SUITABLE  COUNTY 
HOSPITALS,  discontinued  as  institutions  for  insane  FOR  THE 
CARE  OF  CERTAIN  CUSTODIAL  TYPES  OF  MENTAL  DEFEC- 
TIVES AND  ARRANGING  FOR  A PARTIAL  REIMBURSEMENT 
OF  THE  COUNTY  BY  THE  STATE.  This  must  be  understood  to 
be  only  a temporary  measure,  until  such  time  as  the  Commonwealth 
is  prepared  to  assume  the  full  burden  as  in  the  care  of  the  insane. 

Such  a plan  will  also  relieve  the  present  State  institutions  of  cer- 
tain types,  incapable  of  further  training,  making  room  for  the  young- 
er and  more  promising  cases  better  suited  to  profit  bjr  the  instruc- 
tion provided. 

Such  a plan  fully  developed  would  retain  the  State  institutions  as 
educational  schools  and  would  relegate  purely  custodial  cases  to 
the  care  of  the  counties.  Custodial  care  would  impose  a minimum 
of  expense  on  the  counties. 

In  addition,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question 
of  COLONIZATION  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  and  necessary 

*EIwvn,  October  10,  1022;  Polk,  September  25,  1922;  Pennhurst, 
August  22,  1022;  Laurelton,  November  2,  1022. 

** Practically  all  engaged  in  some  form  of  occupation,  e.  g.  house- 
work, sewing,  laundry,  farming,  etc. 

^Average  600  State  patients. 
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legislation  enacted  for  the  promotion  of  the  same.  It  is  being  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  elsewhere  that  certain  types  of  mental  defec- 
tives may  be  maintained  satifactorily  and  at  less  expense  in  colonies, 
through  which  many  may  be  eventually  returned  to  the  community 
with  safety. 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  social  ser- 
vice and  clinics  for  patients  suffering  from  mental  disease  applies 
with  equal  force  to  mental  defectives.  Through  such  means,  com- 
munity supervision  will  be  made  more  effective. 

THE  INADEQUACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  PROVISION  FOR 
EPILEPTICS  HAS  LONG  BEEN  RECOGNIZED.  This  was  shown 
in  1911  by  the  all  eadv  mentioned  report  of  the  “Commission  on  the 
Segregation,  Care  and  Treatment  of  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic 
Persons.”  So  far  as  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned,  the  only  exten- 
sive accomodations  are  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  in- 
stitutions for  mental  defectives.  Besides  there  are  two  small  special 
institutions  privately  conducted  with  State  aid,  with  a total  capacity 
of  about  200.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  4,000  epileptics 
in  need  of  treatment.  For  these,  a special  institution  should  be  pro- 
vided, of  the  nature  of  a farm  colony  consisting  of  small  inexpen- 
sive units  so  grouped  as  to  adequately  provide  for  proper  segregation 
of  the  various  types,  sex  and  ages.  Such  a farm  could  with  relative- 
ly small  'cost  be  developed  along  the  same  lines  as  those  proposed  for 
prison  farms  and  could  from  time  to  time  be  added  to  as  the  State 
could  afford  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  recommended  that  further 
development  of  the  proposed  colony  for  inebriates  at  New  Cumber- 
land be  discontinued,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  such 
an  institution,  and  that  this  property  be  utilized  for  an  institution 
for  epileptics. 

It  is  disquieting  that  the  Commonwealth  has  INSUFFICIENT 
PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  CONTINUED  SUPERVISION  OF  MEN- 
TALLY ABNORMAL  DELINQUENTS.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  defective  delinquents,  there  being  no  sure  way  or  place 
at  present  to  hold  such  criminals  after  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tenc‘d, although  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  individuals  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a menace  to  the  public  welfare.  In  fact,  they  constitute 
a consideiable  proportion  of  the  recidivists.  There  should  be  serious 
consideration  of  the  advisability,  either  of  special  divisions  in  exist- 
ing penal  institutions  or  a new  institution  where  such  individuals 
may  be  committed  as  mental  defectives  and  retained  beyond  the  ex- 
piration of  their  sentences. 

Finally,  there  are  recommended  certain  changes  in  the  law  and  pro- 
cedure increasing  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  in  re- 
spect to  the  institutions  for  the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  It  should 
be  possible: 

(a)  To  authorize  the  transfer  of  a committed  inmate  from 
one  type  of  institution  to  another  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  e.  g.  from  hospital  for  insane  to 
institution  for  feeble-minded  and  vice  versa. 

(b)  To  determine  the  capacity  of  all  institutions  under  its 
jurisdiction. 
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(c)  To  determine  and  designate  the  types  of  persons  to  be 
received,  the  proportion  of  each  type  and  the  districts  from 
which  received. 

(d ) To  order  the  reception,  parole  or  discharge  of  any  person 
in  any  institution,  with,  however,  due  regard  to  the  law,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  and  of  the  public. 

(e)  To  determine  the  residence  of  a person  when  local  au- 
thorities do  not  agree,  and  to  designate  to  whom  chargeable. 

(f)  To  provide  for  emergency  admission  to  mental  hospitals,, 
without  regard  to  financial  status,  this  question  to  be  deter- 
mined later.  _ 

(g)  To  provide  for  voluntary  admission  of  indigent  mental 
patients. 

With  the  final  adoption  of  complete  State  care  of  mental  patients, 
the  problem  of  standardization  will  have  been  largely  solved.  With 
an  extensive  development  of  extra-mural  activities  such  as  clinic 
and  social  service  facilities,  much  will  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  wax'  of  prevention  of  mental  disorder  and  the  various  complica- 
tions. With  such  increased  powers  as  are  suggested  above,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mental  Health  will  be  relieved  of  numerous  conditions,  now 
exasperating  the  public  and  difficult  of  explanation,  and  which 
serve  only  to  impede  progress. 
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Mental  Hospitals,  as  of  Month  ending  November  30,  1922 


INSTITUTION 

GO 

'O 

0 

1 
& 

Census 

On  Parole 

1 

*poi<In3t>o 

m 

OQ 

O 

.C 

P 

> 

1 

e 

I 

I 

• State  Hospitals  for  Insane 

Harrisburg. 

1,307 

1,377 

101 

693 

89 

29 

5 

Danville, 

1,668 

1,684 

54 

99S 

56 

140 

141 

Norristown  

3,060 

3,139 

241 

1,279 

93 

128 

176 

Warren.  _ _ __ 

1,035 

1.719 

66 

788 

14 

S3 

81 

Dixmont,  . _ 

675 

1,087 

14 

506 

66 

76 

39 

Wernersville,  ..  _ _ _ 

1,212 

1,125 

13 

645 

21 

50 

29 

Rittersville, 

1,345 

140 

1,021 

58 

82 

Farview,  - _ _ 

600 

601 

IS 

9 12 

14 

Torrance,  _ _______ 

280 

246 

IS 

177 

- 

8 

TOTAL— STATE  HOSPITALS.  

11,692 

12,263 

665. 

6,318 

.397 

551i 

575 

County  Hospitals*! 

Mayview,  - -- 

1,520 

1,476 

80 

515 

31 

91 

31 

Woodville  _ _ 

1,176 

1,210 

80 

34 

53 

Hollidavsburg . ..  _ 

'294 

436 

153 

15S 

1 

40 

22 

Embreeville, 

346 

35S 

26 

226 

DO 

36 

16 

Lancaster,  . __  ... 

250 

315 

42 

164 

29 

2 

IS 

Retreat,  _ 

662 

651 

26 

360 

S 

IS 

50 

524 

493 

17 

266 

6 

39 

3,133 

3,294 

321 

1,516 

114 

163 

Schuylkill,  _ __  - 

474 

526 

85 

179 

18 

22 

45 

Somerset,  _ _ __ 

346 

33S 

8 

20 

TOTAL— COUNTY  HOSPITALS  

8,725 

9,100 

S38 

4,132 

296 

209 

457 

GRAND  TOTALS,  

20,417 

21,36.3 

1,503 

10,450 

693 

760 

1,032 

*e.  g.  in  wards,  dining  rooms,  shops,  farms,  garden,  etc. 
*tln  addition,  estimated 


Mercer,  150  ltd  10  70 

Blakely.  95  91  5 30 


BUREAU  OF  ASSISTANCE 

The  Bureau  of  Assistance  maintains  supervision  over  State  aided 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals,  homes  and  agencies  as  well  as  county 
almshouses;  it  also  maintains  supervision  over  any  system  of  repara- 
tion that  may  he  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  relief  of  the 
conditions  caused  by  floods,  tires,  etc.  As  yet  no  .occasion  has  arisen 
for  the  supervision  of  any  appropriated  funds  for  this  latter  purpose 
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but  occasion  did  arise  during  the  early  part  of  July,  1922,  for  prac- 
tical relief  in  the  case  of  a very  severe  flood  brought  on  by  a three 
weeks’  series  of  rains  ending  up  in  severe  cloudbursts  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Carbondale  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Although  the  call 
came  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3rd,  the  Department  had  its  represen- 
tative on  the  ground  by  noon  July  Fourth,  this  in  spite  of  the  holi- 
day season.  Much  assistance  was  rendered  by  advice  and  personal 
supervision  of  tire  dangerous  condition  of  the  flooded  districts. 


HOMES. 

A careful  survey  has  been  made  of  the  several  homes  and  agencies 
not  only  those  directly  placed  under  the  supervision  of  this  Depart- 
ment but  all  private  organizations  as  well.  It  was  found  that  the 
officers  of  these  private  homes  and  agencies  welcomed  the  advances 
made  by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  a survey  of  their  institu- 
tions and  work,  and  the  criticisms  and  constructive  advice  given 
following  the  surveys  were  very  generously  received  and  seem  to 
have  been  appreciated. 

Many  faulty  conditions  were  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  a large 
number  of  the  homes.  This  was  due  to  a large  extent  to  the  poverty 
of  financial  resources  rather  than  to  lack  of  vision  in  very  many  in- 
stances. However  'constructive  criticisms  were  offered  to  each  as 
the  survey  was  completed  and  studied,  and  ample  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  these  institutions  is  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment available  for  consideration  in  offering  further  State  aid  to  the 
several  institutions  applying. 

almshouses. 

The  almshouses  of  the  State  are  not  a problem  of  their  own.  They 
were  found  to  so  overlap  in  function  with  other  county  as  well  as 
State  activities  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  as  an  agency 
by  themselves.  Normally  and  historically  almshouses  are  presumed 
to  be  institutions  supported  by  the  local  communities  available  as 
old  peoples’  homes,  a place  where  the  unfortunate  poor  coming  to  an 
age  where  personal  support  is  no  longer  possible  may  resort  and  find 
comfort  in  their  old  age;  as  well  as  for  temporary  relief  of  the 
worthy  indigent  of  any  age,  ex'oept  children. 

The  needs  of  the  several  communities  have  grown  so  greatly  in  the 
lack  of  care  of  the  epileptic,  of  the  mental  defective,  of  the  insane 
and  of  the  inebriate  no  other  place  being  found  available  for  these 
varied  groups,  the  almshouse  has  gradually  evolved  into  a common 
meeting  place  for  these  unfortunates  thereby  directly  diverting  its 
use  from  its  proper  function.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that 
the  county  homes  have  been  so  overcrowded  and  such  an  expense  to 
the  counties  that  for  lack  of  proper  funds  for  their  support  they  have 
degenerated  in  many  instances  into  a disgraceful  condition  in  the 
smaller  communities.  Especially  is  this  so  in  almshouses  which  are 
maintained  by  municipalities  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a county 
unit.  The  smaller  a political  unit  represented  in  the  almshouse  the 
more  impossible  it  is  that  the  institution  shall  be  properly  main-  • 
tained.  The  general  mingling  of  the  various  groups  of  dependents 
in  these  homes  at  the  present  time  makes  the  proper  care  of  any 
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single  group  almost  impossible  and  pitiable  is  the  condition  of  all 
excepting  in  the  larger,  more  populous  and  more  prosperous  counties. 
Until  the  State  has  developed  its  mental  health  institutions  to  the 
point  that  the  insane  may  be  properly  cared  for  in  the  State  institu- 
tions and  in  the  pi’ivate  homes  of  the  individuals  affected  in  the  case 
of  those  capable  of  being  so  maintained,  until  the  mental  defectives 
are  provided  for  by  the  State  in  such  a way  as  to  relieve  the  alms- 
houses of  their  care,  until  the  State  has  assumed  its  proper  function 
in  the  care  of  the  epileptic,  the  insane  and  the  mental  defective,  this 
condition  will  prevail  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  very  largely  improve 
it.  The  present  situation  will  continue  to  obtain  until  the  State  by 
an  Act  of  Legislation  establishes  the  principle  of  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  municipal  and  township  almshouses  and  that  almshouses  be 
maintained  by  the  county  as  a whole.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
any  too  soon. 

The  policies  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  this  matter 
lie  in  two  directions. 

1.  The  bringing  about  of  the  almshouse  as  a county. unit  as 

indicated. 

2.  By  so  developing  through  the  other  Bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment State  facilities  for  the  care  of  all  groups  involved, 
leaving  only  for  the  almshouse  the  indigent  and  aged. 

A gradual  but  settled  policy  of  evolution  in  this  direction  would 
result  in  such  a condition  and  would  make  possible  the  providing  for 
the  indigent  and  aged  a proper  type  of  home  well  within  the  means  of 
the  several  communities  to  properly  support.  This  is  the  ultimate 
result  aimed  at  by  the  Department  and  one  which  will  become  more 
and  more  possible  as  the  policies  of  the  Department  as  pertain  to  its 
other  bureaus  come  to  fruition. 

STATE-AIDED  HOSPITALS 

When  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  organized  the 
problem  of  state  aid  to  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  assumed  an 
exceedingly  serious  proposition.  It  was  only  too  evident  that  the 
Department  was  expected  to  generate  and  bring  about  some  such 
change  in  the  method  of  distributing  State  aid  as  would  bring  an  end 
to  the  ever  increasing  burden  being  imposed  upon  the  State  by  more 
and  more  institutions  finding  place  on  the  list  of  State  aided  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  to  initiate  a more  equitable  means  of  distribution 
of  the  charity  funds  of  the  State.  It  was  well  recognized  under  the 
old  system  that  certain  districts  of  the  State  were  entirely  neglected 
in  the  distribution  of  this  aid  where  other  points  were  over  supplied 
as  regards  their  needs.  It  is  notorious  that  the  whole  matter  was  one 
of  politics  and  the  institution  which  had  the  most  pull  not  only 
found  a place  on  the  list  but  obtained  a greater  and  greater  amount 
of  aid  as  their  influence  with  the  politicians  grew.  It  was  a well 
known  fact  that  institutions  which  had  never  applied  for  aid  were 
invited  by  politicians  to  make  such  application  seeing  to  it  that 
they  were  placed  on  the  list;  and  all  of  this  against  the  advice  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  most  often  in  the  face  of  their 
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deliberate  recommendations  against  admission  of  the  institution. 
Hardly  a Session  of  the  Legislature  passed  without  two  or  more  such 
instances  occurring.  The  problem  prestenting  itself  to  the  Depart- 
ment was  to  bring  about  a plan  of  distribution  of  state  aid  which 
in  the  first  place  would  reach  all  sections  of  the  State  and  equitably 
care  for  the  needs  of  each  and  every  section  and  a means  by  which 
the  general  debauchery  of  institutions  which  was  taking  place  would 
cease.  Institutions  in  large  numbers  had  ceased  to  make  any  effort 
whatever  of  an  effective  nature  to  obtain  funds  from  other  sources 
and  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  have  degenerated  into  the  practise  of 
making  their  campaign  for  funds  one  of  concentration  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  thus  freeing  their  hands  for  the 
remainder  of  the  biennium  from  any  similar  work.  The  free  and  easy 
manner  of  distribution  of  these  funds  was  notorious.  It  was  based 
on  an  unbusinesslike  method,  one  which  took  not  into  account  good 
business  but  one  which  encouraged  near-dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
the  institutions  in  padding  their  lists  of  indigent ; as  well  as  bring- 
ing about  an  almost  universal  lack  of  supervision  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  whether  or  not  individuals  weii'e  imposing  on  the  public 
through  applicants  admitted  to  the  hospitals.  The  system  had  grown 
to  be  part  of  our  communal  life.  It  is  so  rooted  into  the  life  of  the 
whole  community  that  it  seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  an  impossibility, 
without  raising  such  a storm  of  dissent  as  to  destroy  the  agency 
attempting  the  movement,  to  bring  about  an  orderly,  fair  and  honest 
method  of  distribution  which  would  satisfy  the  institutions  and  the 
peoples  interested  in  them.  A close  study  of  the  situation  of  the 
institutions  convinced  the  Commissioner  that  the  only  hope  of  es- 
tablishing the  distribution  of  State  aid  on  a business  basis  fair  to 
the.  institutions  and  fair  to  the  taxpayers-ef- the  State  was  by  means 
of  the  budget  system.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that  if  there  was  to 
be  any  hope  of  persuading  the  Legislature  to  accede  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a budget  in  the  distribution  of  the  charities  of  the  State  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  present  to  them  absolutely  accurate 
figures  and  data. 

H< )( )KKEMP  I NO  SYSTEM 

In  looking  over  the  field  and  studying  it  from  all  viewpoints  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  institutions  had  no 
basis  whatever  on  which  to  establish  their  knowledge  of  the  real  per. 
capita  cost  of  and  indigent  patient  and  this  was  in  almost  every  in- 
stance true.  The  system  of  bookkeeping  in  the  several  hundred  in- 
stitutions involved  numbered  in  variety  almost  as  many  as  there 
were  institutions  and  most  of  them  from  a business  viewpoint  were 
utterly  and  absolutely  inefficient.  There  was  hardly  an  institution 
in  the  State  which  could  within  a reasonable  time  put  its  fingers 
upon  Ibe  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  any  single  department  in  the  institu- 
tion and  with  the  infinite  variety  of  systems  of  bookkeeping  or  lack 
of  systems  as  one  chooses  to  call  it.  there  was  no  way  whatever  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  make  any  comparison  between  hospitals 
of  equal  capacity  of  any  single  department  of  the  hospital  ; conse- 
quently no  board  of  managers  nor  superintendent  was  in  the  posi- 
tion to  have  knowledge  as  to  whether  any  single  department  in 
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liis  institution  was  costing  more  than  that  in  similar  institutions, 
'v hit'll  knowledge  as  to  his  several  departments  would  give  him  a 
basis  from  which  to  locate  the  source  of  expensive  overhead  in  tin* 
whole  institution.  The  wastefulness  in  the  institutions  viewed  from 
a business  standpoint  was  most  astounding  and  so  hopeless  was  tin1 
muddle  that  every  one  seemed  to  have  thrown  up  their  hands  and 
given  up  the  problem.  The  first  move  of  tin*  department  therefore 
"’as  to  establish  a system  of  bookkeeping  such  as  would  give  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  the  real  facts.  Such  a system  was  evolved  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  matter  in  consultation  with  the  more  advanced 
hospital  accountants,  with  the  best  public  accounting  firms  available, 
together  with  the  authorities  of  the  American  Hospital  Association 
interested  in  this  particular  phase  of  hospital  management.  Gradual- 
ly after  consultation  With  various  groups  there  was  evolved  a 
modern  businesslike  .system  of  bookkeeping  adaptable  to  hospitals 
which  was  recommended  to  the  several  State  aided  hospitals.  The 
introduction  of  this  system  was  made  compulsory  with  the  result 
that  there  exists  today  a basis  of  thorough  knowledge  of  institution- 
al financial  activities  which  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  as 
time  passes. 

CREDIT  DEl’A  IiTMKXT 

A second  phase  of  tin*  matter  involved  the  question  of  admittance 
to  the  services  of  the  hospital  wards  those  who  were  thereby  unjust- 
ly imposing  the  obligation  to  support  themselves  on  charity  funds. 
In  other  words  it  was  clearly  seen  that  if  the  State  were  to  be  pro- 
tected from  having  indigent  patients  thrust  upon  it  for  support  who 
were  not  either  honestly  or  justly  indigent  patients  but  who  were 
perfectly  able  through  their  own  resources  or  through  the  resources 
of  legally  responsible  guardians  to  pay  to  the  hospital  at  least 
"hat  it  cost  the  hospital  to  maintain  an  indigent  patient  some  check 
on  admission  must  be  established.  In  order  to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty the  department  established  and  demanded  that  each  State 
a ded  hospital  establish  a thorough  businesslike  credit  department 
whose  function  would  be  not  only  to  see  to  it  that  no  individual 
who  was  able  to  pay  impose  himself  upon  the  charity  of  the  institu- 
tion but  that  no  individual  who  was  unable  to  pav  but  was  too  proud 
to  admit  Ihe  fact  should  obligate  himself  so  to  do  when  it  was  per- 
fectly evident  on  investigation  that  if  he  did  so  he  did  gross  injustice 
to  his  family  both  as  to  their  support  and  as  to  the  education  of  his 
children.  The  system  was  made  obligatory  and  today  all  Penn- 
sylvania hospitals  on  tin*  State  aided  list  have  organized  and  are 
operating  such  a department.  Of  course  in  the  short  time  of  the  ex- 
istance  of  these  departments  they  are  far  from  perfect  but  they 
are  daily  working  out  Ihe  situation  and  are  becoming  more  and 
mere  efficient.  One  hospital  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  during 
Ihe  first  three  months  -of  the  existance  of  its  credit  department 
collected  $>4500  more  than  it  had  collected  the  previous  year  during 
the-’  corresponding  three  months  and  that  with  a lesser  number  of 
hospital  da  a s,  a clear  demonstration  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
great  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  1 his  department.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently prophesied  that  within  a short  time  the  operation  of  the 
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credit  departments  will  fully  pay  for  any  increase  in ' cost  to  the 
hospitals  by  the  establishment  of  the  credit  department  itself,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  installation  of  the  new  bookkeeping  system 
and  will  in  addition  provide  revenue  for  the  treasury.  Thus  there 
lias  been  laid  with  a minimum  amount  of  friction  a thoroughly  busi- 
nesslike basis  for  a budget  system  in  the  distribution  of  State  funds 
and  should  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  decide  to  establish  such  a 
system  the  preliminary  work  is  done  and  its  installation  will  be 
a very  simple  matter.  Such  a system  will  bring  about  that  which 
is  desirable;  a cessation  of  the  debauchery  of  the  hospital  system, 
a cessation  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  aid  given  the  several 
political  units,  the  scandal  of  the  lobby  which  has  been  maintained 
by  every  hospital  on  the  list  during  the  legislative  session,  the  sav- 
ing of  the  charitably  inclined  public  and  the  State  from  having  their 
funds  used  unfairly  and  unjustly  by  those  fully  able  to  pay  their 
own  way,  the  pointing  out  to  hospital  managers  and  superintendents 
the  weak  points  in  their  institutions  giving  them  a chance  to  make1 
comparisons  with  similar  institutions  as  regards  the  conduct  and 
cost  of  their  several  departments  with  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
just  where  to  put  their  fingers  upon  possible  extravagance.  The 
benefits  to  accrue  from  a budget  system  based  on  this  solid  founda- 
tion is  so  great  that  the  amount  of  friction  aroused  by  the  bringing 
it  about  is  far  more  than  justified. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
the  State  government  has  recommended  a State  budget  system  the 
Department  recommends  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
that  rather  than  making  appropriations  in  future  to  individual  insti- 
tutions coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  such  appropriations  be  made  in  a bulk  sum  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  distribution  on  a service  rendered  basis. 

That  this  budget  as  pertains  to  State-aided  hospitals,  homes,  agen- 
cies, etc.,  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
institutions  as  shown  through  their  records  as  reported  to  the  De- 
partment and  on  file  therein;  a minimum  standard  of  efficiency  being 
maintained  before  any  institution  may  be  included  as  a beneficiary; 
the  budgetary  amount  being  earmarked  for  “maintainance  only.” 

As  regards  State-owned  institutions  it  is  recommended  that  the 
moneys  appropriated  therefor  be  by  groups  of  institutions  of  allied 
activities,  and  that  the  budgets  be  split  up  into  sub-divisions  ear- 
marked as  follows: 

“For  maintenance” 

“For  up  keep  and  repair” 

“For  capital  outlay” 

STATE  OWNED  HOSPITALS 

As  regards  the  State-owned  hospitals,  these  institutions  are  divid- 
ed into  several  groups  each  one  being  a guide  unto  itself,  no  two  hav- 
ing correlated  their  activities  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  institution  has  been  run  on  the  basis  that  it  was  a 
local  institution  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  lo- 
cation in  which  it  was  located ; the  State  as  a whole  has  been 
forgotten.  Managers  and  superintendents  in  the  State  Medical  and 
Surgical  Hospitals  have  so  expanded  the  functions  of  their  institu- 
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lions  tliat  they  have  long  since  departed  widely  from  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  established.  The  original  legislation  establish- 
ing the  medical  and  surgical  State-owned  hospitals  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  care  of  the  injured  in  certain  industries  so  far  removed 
from  general  habitation  as  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  quick  aid 
in  the  case  of  accidents,  their  occupations  being  extra  hazardous. 
In  other  words  these  institutions  were  established  as  emergency 
hospitals;  today  without  exception  every  one  of  them  is  a fully  or- 
ganized hospital  taking  care  of  all  types  of  cases.  These  hospitals 
have  been  enlarged  in  the  main  by  the  activities  of  their  superintend- 
ents backed  by  the  encouragement  of  the  board  of  managers  in  per- 
verting the  original  functions  of  the  hospital  and  by  appealing  to 
their  several  communities  by  means  of  intensive  campaigns  for  the 
collection  of  funds  sufficient  to  add  to  the  capacity  of  the  institution 
far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood  for  emergency  work.  These 
appeals  of  course  were  always  based  on  the  supposition  that  all  the 
medical  and  surgical  needs  of  the  community  would  be  provided 
for  and  the  State  would  pay  the  cost  of  upkeep.  This  often  has  been 
done  without  the  State  itself  being  consulted  until  after  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  and  institution  after  institution  has  added  beds 
oftentimes  doubling  or  more  the  capacity  of  the  hospital,  the  State 
thereby  being  forever  after  forced  to  support  the  unnecessary  in- 
crease at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  a year.  During  the  past 
year  at  least  two  institutions  have  done  this  on  a very  large  scale. 
Th  Ashland  Hospital  for  instance  has, added  one  hundred  beds  to 
its  capacity.  Coaldale  Hospital  will  probably  have  added  three- 
fourths  as  many;  and  so  it  goes  throughout  the  list.  Philipsburg 
by  means  of  political  pull  has  obtained  consent  to  do  the  same  thing. 
This  means  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  forced  to  support 
these  beds  and  the  State  has  had  in  all  but  one  instance  no  say  in 
the  matter  as  to  whether  this  enlargement  of  'capacity  was  necessary 
or  even  desirable  from  the  State  viewpoint.  The  result  may  be  seen 
at  a glance  as  illustrated  by  the  three  hospitals  named. 

Appropriated  Applied  for 
1921-1923  1923-1925 


Ashland 265,000  415,000 

Coaldale  65,000  125,000 

Philipsburg  37,000  84,000 


Here  is  an  increased  yearly  expense  to  the  State  of  $257,650  should 
the  requests  be  allowed.  Thus  has  been  built  up  quietly  a biennial 
cost  to  the  State  of  $1,270,620,  as  per  the  1921  appropriations,  which 
sum  includes  the  amount  of  $310,620  unauthorized  deficit,  but  does 
not  include  the  above  increase  of  $257,650  for  this  biennium,  neces- 
sitated by  the  increase  of  capacity.  The  total  figure  stands  at 
$1,528,270  biennial  cost  to  the  general  taxpayers,  with  the  result 
that  the  inhabitants  of  ten  local  communities  in  the  State  entirely 
escape  their  local  responsibilities. 

ATo  effective  check  has  been  placed  in  these  institutions  upon  the 
expenditure  of  the  appropriations,  with  the  result  that  almost  uni- 
versally (there  will  be  but  one  exception  this  biennium)  large  deficits 
have  been  brought  into  the  Legislature  over  and  above  the  previous 


biennial  appropriation.  The  State  lias  no  system  by  which  this 
may  he  stopped.  Furthermore  the  State  is  supporting  institutions 
of  its  own  which  are  conducted  by  superintendents  who  are  full 
paid  State  employees  living  with  their  families  in  the  institutions, 
their  living  expenses  being  allowed  over  and  above  their  salary. 
Tlr  se  salaries  run  from  $ 600(1  to  fl0;000  or  more.  In  certain'  of 
these  institutions  the  boards  of  managers  improperly  allow  these  su- 
perintendents to  practice  medicine  privately  and  supplement  their 
state  salaries  by  fees  obtained  from  patients,  treated  and  operated 
upon  in  the  State  institutions  under  their  control.  Most  of  these  hos- 
pitals owned  and  operated  by  the  State  for  indigent  patients  main- 
tain private  rooms  the  use  of  which  very  frequently  so  crowd  the  hos- 
pital as  to  dangerously  overcrowd  the  wards  and  even  crowd  out 
accident  cases.  These  State-owned  hospitals  are  today  no  different  in 
any  way  from  any  other  hospital  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  in 
these  favored  localities  the  State  is  fully  supporting  a hospital  de 
veloped  and  run  largely  as  a private  hospital  by  the  superintendent 
and  board  of  managers  on  the  taxpayers!  money  from  every  other  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  In  the  communities  in  which  these  hospitals  exist, 
in  most  instances,  there  is  no  other  hospital.  The  community  itself 
has  no  obligation  whatever  in  the  support  of  a hospital  being  entirely 
relieved  of  this  obligation  which  is  imposed  on  every  other  commu- 
nity in  the  State,  by  the  fact  that  the  general  taxpayer  is  paying  the 
full  up  keep,  not  for  the  care  of  emergency  cases  as  wasi  originally 
intended,  but  for  the  complete  medical  and  surgical  needs  of  the  sev- 
eral communities.  It  must  be  perfectly  evident  that,  facing  this  sit- 
uation the  obligations  of  the  Department  are  grave,  especially  as 
there  is  no  power  given  it  under  the  present  law  to  curtail  these 
abuses. 

The  scientific  position  of  this  group  of  state-owned  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals  should  be  such  as  to  be  a standard  for  all  similar 
hospitals  in  the  Commonwealth.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  true. 

Until  recently  the  fiscal  records  of  tlie  majority  of  the  group  have 
been  such  as  to  disgrace  even  a country  village  store.  Tire  scientific 
records  have  been  so  bad  as  to  meet  the  unqualified  disapproval  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  as  well  as  of 
the  official  inspectors  of  the  national  standardization  organization. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  laboratories  as  conducted  are  a 
farce:  no  competent  pathologist  is  employed,  and  in  many  instances 
even  the  technician  is  of  limited  capacity.  In  consequence,  only  the 
most  limited  and  simple  analyses  are  made.  In  one  of  the  group,  the 
superintendent  is  in  so  little  sympathy  with  modem  laboratory 
methods  of  the  practice  of  medicine  that  after  purchasing  laboratory 
equipment,  under  conqmlsion  by  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education 
and  Licensure,  lie  kept  the  equipment  unpacked  for  several  years. 

The  amount  of  X-ray  work  done  in  the  majority  of  these  hospitals, 
considering  the  amount  of  surgery  performed,  in  itself  condemns  the 
management  of  that  laboratory. 

One  of  the  hospitals  is  given  full  recognition  for  intern  teaching 
by  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure.  Three  others 
are  given  six  months’  credit  for  a full  year  of  service;  this  credit 
being  given  for  the  surgical  part  of  the  service.  In  the  three  part- 
time-credit  group,  for  credit  in  all  other  branches  of  medicine,  the 
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before  be  may  enter  tbe  State  Medical  Examination.  The  remaining 
six  of  the  group  receive  no  credit  whatsoever. 

The  State  Nurses  Board  has  consistently  declined  to  accredit  the 
nurses’  training  school  of  live  of  the  group. 

The  superintendents  and  their  assistants,  being  mostly  surgeons, 
surgery  is  most  largely  specialized  in.  in  consequence  of  which  very 
fair  surgery  is  performed  in  the  majority.  When  this  is  said,  all 
that  is  praiseworthy  has  been  said. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  these  State-owned  hospitals, 
it  is  obvious  that  all  of  them  should  be  returned  to  the  several  com- 
munities, by  which  most  of  them  were  foisted  upon  the  State  through 
strong  political  pull,  mostly  by  rich  mining  corporations  operating 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  location.  Each  community  should  be  invited 
to  form  a private  hospital  corporation,  similar  to  those  existing  in 
every  other  community  in  the  State,  and  the  hospital  property  either 
should  be  presented  to  the  corporation  or  leased  to  it  for  a nominal 
sum  for  ninety  nine  years  or  more.  The  several  hospitals  should  then 
be  run  by  the  corporations  and  should  be  given  state  aid  on  exactly 
similar  terms  as  prevail  in  the  case  of  other  State  aided  hospitals. 

The  financial  saving  to  the  State  would  under  such  a plan  be  mani- 
fest. Equally  would  local  control  and  local  interest  in  results  of 
management  rebound  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals.  The  feeling 
of  State  interference  in  what  is  now  apparently  considered  by  the 
several  communities  as  their  own  local  institutions,  would  abate. 

The  alternate  plan  to  rectify  the  present  situation  is  to  give  over 
the  full  management  of  the  entire  group,  with  power  of  appointment 
and  dismissal,  to  one  of  the  State  Departments — Health  or  Welfare. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  HOSPITAL 

The  State  owned  hospitals  for  mental  defectives  and  for  the  insane 
are  in  the  main  institutions  of  which  the  state  may  be  proud.  Some 
of  them  have  national  renown.  However  as  regards  the  check  upon 
the  expenditures  of  the  State  money  it  is  found  that  every  institu- 
tion has  its  own  system  of  bookkeeping,  that  there  is  no  possible 
way  of  making  a comparison  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  running 
of  the  several  departments,  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  State  may 
estimate  too-free  expenditures  for  food  or  for  any  other  expenditure, 
in  the  examination  of  the  list  of  officers  of  these  institutions  no 
comparison  may  be  made  either  as  to  the  number  required  or  as  to 
the  salaries  paid  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  similarity 
whatever  either  in  the  nomenclature  or  in  the  functions  of  the 
various  officers  that  would  allow  of  a competent  comparison.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  there  should  be  a standardization  of  the  posi- 
tions and  of  the -officers,  there  should  be  a standardization  of  the 
salary  lists,  there  should  be  established  a uniform  bookkeeping 
system  by  which  comparable  estimates  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  costs  of  the  several  functions.  Without  such  a reform  deficits 
will  continue  to  be  forthcoming  and  no  one  can  be  particularly 
blamed,  or  held  to  account  because  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
comparative  expenditures.  Until  the  system  is  brought  under  a 
business  method  such  as  obtains  in  other  states  no  saving  can  be 
expected  in  the  expenditures  of  the  State  in  its  institutions.  The 
Department  has  evolved  in  consultation  with  the  superintendents  of 
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this  particular  group  of  institutions  a bookkeeping  system  adapted 
to  their  needs  which  will  shortly  be  put  into  operation. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  this  class  of  institutions  the 
State  is  being  as  badly  imposed  upon  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
general  medical  and  surgical  hospitals,  by  those  perfectly  able  to 
pay  their  own  way  or  who  have  guardians  Who  are  legally  obligated 
to  pay  for  them.  The  Attorney  General’s  Department  has  a division 
which  in  the  last  half  dozen  years  has  collected  a million  dollars 
from  such  individuals  by  means  of,  even  years  after  admittance, 
looking  up  their  financial  records.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
double  or  more  than  double  the  amount  could  be  saved  by  making 
that  investigation  and  obtaining  that  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  such  people. 

By  a competent  business  conduct  of  the  State’s  institutions  both 
as  to  maintenance,  upkeep  and  new  buildings  there  is  a possibility  of 
a saving  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 


BUREAU  OF  RESTORATION 

As  soon  as  this  Bureau  was  organized  the  work  of  a survey  of  all 
penal  institutions  in  the  State,  both  those  of  the  county  system  as 
well  as  those  State-owned,  was  undertaken.  This  was  absolutely 
necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  no  such  survey  existed  and  conse- 
quently the  penal  situation  in  Pennsylvania  was  unknown  except  in 
the  most  perfunctory  way.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  survey 
there  consequently  exists  no  comparison  which  might  show  any 
advance  over  past  conditions,  the  Prison  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania being  the  only  body  possessed  of  any  accurate  data.  As  there 
were  both  men  and  women  confined  in  the  institutions  the  Depart- 
ment provided  that  the  work  be  done  by  a man  and  a woman  inspec- 
tor working  together.  A period  of  more  than  six  months  was  con- 
sumed in  the  work  with  the  result  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  there  is  gathered  together  in  the  archives  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Department  a wealth  of  data  which  gives  an  insight 
into  the  situation  such  as  has  never  before  obtained.  In  some  re- 
spects the  situation  is  better  than  was  imagined,  notably  in  the  phy- 
sical aspects  of  the  various  plants;  in  other  respects  a situation  has 
been  developed  so  bad  that  in  some  aspects  one  could  hardly  imagine 
such  could  exist. 

A study  of  the  penal  system  has  been  made  in  two  parts, 

The  County  System. 

The  State  System. 


COUNTY  JAILS. 

The  County  prisons  are  many  of  them  antiquated  with  few  changes 
from  the'  distant  past.  In  range,  from  jails  in  court  house  buildings 
to  well  constructed  buildings  along  modern  lines  that  is  if  we  can 
consider  double  tiers  of  cells  in  the  middle  of  a single  large  cell  room, 
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which'  room  is  lighted  by  outside  windows  from  which  the  cells  in- 
dividually receive  their  light  and  ventilation,  as  modern.  So  few 
instances  were  found  where  the  cells  opened  directly  to  the  outside 
air  that  as  a system  such  construction  may  be  considered  as  non- 
existent. The  more  modern  buildings,  which  exist  only  in  the  more 
populous  communities,  have  flush  toilets  and  wash  stands  in  cells;  in 
others  all  bodily  wants  are  supplied  by  buckets  and  basins  carried 
nightly  into  the  cells  by  the  prisonersi  and  out  again  in  the  morning. 
The  bedding  in  many  of  the  smaller  counties  is  filthy  and  in  some 
unfit  for  human  use.  The  arrangements  for  laundry  are ‘few,  in  most 
jails  a single  wash  tub,  in  which  the  inmates  are  also  expected  to 
bathe  themselves.  Compulsion  in  the  matter  of  bathing  was  rarely 
found  to  exist.  The  single  tub  is  the  sole  opportunity  for  laundry, 
which  is  done  therein  by  each  inmate  for  himself  or  herself.  In  one 
county  which  was  advised  to  place  a shower  bath  in  the  jail  the 
answer  came  in  behalf  of  the  County  Commissioners  through  their 
attorney  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  did  not  have  such 
facilities,  and  as  the  inmates  of  the  jail  had  as  good  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  bathing  as  had  the  citizens,  therefore  they  would 
not  provide  such  luxuries  Unless  the  courts  compelled  it.  In  spite  of 
such  isolated  spots  the  physical  aspect  of  county  jails  is  not  so  bad 
that  may  not  be  made  satisfactory  with  a little  patience  and  small 
expense.  It  is  the  administrative  end  of  the  system  which  condemns 
it.  This  could  hardly  be  worse.  There  exists  the  almost  universal 
system  of  the  fee  system  for  feeding  and  caring  for  the  inmates.  An 
allowance  of  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  per  day  per  inmate  is  allowed 
the  sheriff  or  warden  for  this  purpose.  Out  of  this  sum  he  must 
make  a sufficient  profit  on  which  to  maintain  himslelf  and  his  family. 
A more  dangerous  system  could  hardly  be  conceived  and  the  result 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  separation  of  the  women  from  the  men  is  only  satisfactory 
in  a few  instances.  Certain  of  the  county  units  have  provided  pro- 
perly for  this  need,  others  have  a single  room  isolated,  cramped  and 
generally  overheated  and  illy  ventilated.  Still  other  institutions 
confine  the  women  to  individual  cells  similar  to  those  provided  for 
ihe  men,  shut  off  from  the  men’s  department  by  a partition.  Most 
of  these  institutions  are  supposed  to  have  a matron,  generally  the 
warden’s  or  the  sheriff’s  wife.  With  her  own  household  cares,  with 
the  cooking  for  the  inmates  as  well  as  her  own  family,  even  at  times 
taking  care  of  the  laundry  the  resulting  care  and  protection  to  the 
women  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory.  In  more  than  one 
instance  the  male  keepers  were  found  to  have  had  access  to  the 
women’s  quarters  at  night  and  took  full  advantage  of  it  as  already 
noted.  What  little  opportunity  for  fresh  air  and  exercise  obtained 
in  the  case  of  the  men  was  almost  universally  lacking  in  the  case  of 
the  women. 

Taking  it  all  it  may  be  confidentaly  affirmed  that  the  care  of  the 
103  women  prisoners  confined  in  the  county  institutions  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  was  most  unsatisfactory,  nay  dangerous. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  county  jails  practically  provide  no 
opportunity  for  fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  even  though  the- 
oretically in  some  of  them  prisoners  are  presumed  to  exercise  from 
one  half  hour  to  one  hour,  twice  a week.  Only  too  often  the  excuse 
of  bad  weather  or  the  health  of  the  individual  or  lack  of  a sufficient 
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number  of  keepers,  curtails  even  this  meagre  opportunity.  The  exer- 
cise in  reality  provided  by  the  jail  is  that  of  walking  aimlessly  up 
and  down  in  the  half  dark  cell  room.  In  very  many  county  jails  the 
prisoner  is  confined  to  his  individual  cell  the  larger  part  of  the  day. 
Prohibition  as  regards  the  prisoners  talking  with  eabh  other  is  not 
so  prevalent  in  the  smaller  county  institutions  as  it  is  in  the  larger. 
As  a rule  there  is  little  complaint  on  this  score. 

There  is  no  segregation  of  the  diseased ; the  drug  addict,  the  sexual 
pervert,  the  good  with  the  bad,  the  young  first  offender  with  the  old 
hardened  criminal,  the  detained  witness  with  the  half  witted  mur- 
derer condemned  to  death!  We  have  seen  all  this  over  and  over 
again.  One  may  say  this  condition  is  universal.  Provisions  for  medi- 
cal attendants  could  hardly  be  worse.  Usually  a doctor  is  sent  for 
on  the  judgment  of  the  keeper,  when  needed. 

Laundry  facilities  consist  almost  universally  of  once  a week  allow- 
ing the  prisoner  to  do  his  own  laundry  in  the  single  bath  tub  pro- 
vided for  the  institution.  We  have  found  institutions  in  which  neither 
bath  tub  nor  showers  were  available  for  the  women.  Occupation 
.excepting  of  a domestic  nature  is  almost  non-existent  and  strong  ; 
healthy  men  and  women  are  locked  up  for  an  indefinite  period,  fed 
like  animals  and  receive  even  less  care  than  would  a valuable-' 
animal.  Dark  cells  exist  everywhere  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  ; 
of  refractory  inmates  and  in  some  institutions  even  for  the  smallest 
violation  of  rules,  which  in  many  instances  are  senseless  and  un- 
reasonable: for  instance  the  breaking  of  the  rule  of  communication 
by  word  of  mouth  from  prisoner  to  prisoner  even  at  times  of  exercise,  Jj 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  and  other  such  trivial  offenses.  Men  are 
confined  in  dark  cells  for  from  24  to  48  hours  with  a single  mattress 
spread  on  the  floor,  with  not  one  other  piece  of  furniture,  and  they 
are  compelled  either  to  lie  down  or  stand  up  the  full  length  of 
their  continment  in  the  cell.  Not  infrequently  the  mattress  is  miss- 
ing. Occasionally  an  institution  is  found  in  which  the  inmate  of 
a dark  cell  is  visited  once  or  twice  a day  but  not  infrequently  was  it 
found  that  the  period  of  visitation  extended  from  morning  to  night 
and  even  longer;  food  has  been  found  to  have  been  withdrawn  en- 
tirely during  this  period.  But  why  complain  of  the  county  jail  when 
as  regards  certain  aspects  exactly  the  same  conditions  have  been 
found  to  obtain  in  many  of  our  county  insane  asylums?  And  yet  j 
Ihe  cry  of  “concentration  of  authority  at  Hai  risburg”  has  been  raised  : 
in  the  name  of  “home  rule”! 

These  are  the  outstanding  facts  in  regard  to  the  county  prison 
system  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  They  mav  have  con- 
ducted their  prisons  worse  in  the  middle  ages  but  making  due  allow - 
mice  for  the  intelligence  and  education  and  knowledge  as  between 
that  time  and  this  time  there  seems  apparently  little  or  no  difference. 
Presumably  the  State  confines  the  convict  for  his  punishment  because 
of  liis  lack  of  behavior,  but  back  of  this  punishment  there  exists  : 
the  idea  that  the  individual  bv  bis  confinement  is  to  be  made  better 
than  when  he  entered  the  jail.  In  other  words  when  the  man  is  dis-  > 
charged  after  'paying  the  penalty  of  his  infraction  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  civilization  he  is  to  be  sent  back  into  the  communitv 
an  individual  corrected  of  his  delinquency  and  able  and  willing  1o 
assume  his  proper  orderly  place  in  the  community.  The  result  of 
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such  a system  as  exists  at  present  has  exactly  the  reverse  result.  No 
man  enters  a county  prison  in  Pennsylvania  today,  and  it  is  not 
unfair  to  make  this  of  universal  application,  and  comes  out  again 
as  good  a citizen  as  when  he  went  in  either  physically,  morally  or 
mentally.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  well  known  that  largo  numbers 
of  prisoners  are  second  and  third  offenders. 

A note  has  been  made  in  the  survey  concerning  the  collection  of 
any  fines  imposed  upon  the  convict  at  the  time  of  his  sentence. 
The  amount  of  lines  collected  excepting  in  a few  instances  is  so 
meagre  as  to  render  the  system  of  fining  a farce.  In  many  prisons 
apparently  no  note  whatever  is  taken  of  the  fact,  and  if  note  is  taken 
the  man  is  considered  a bankrupt  and  is  discharged.  Apparently  no 
investigation  whatever  is  made  by  prison  authorities  or  by  any  one 
else  as  regards  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  pay  the  fine.  As  far 
as  may  be  ascertained  nowhere  is  the  gradual  payment  of  the  tine 
a part  of  the  parole  requirements. 

PAKOLE. 

The  parole  system  of  prisoners  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a farce  in  most  instances,  as  regards  adults. 
It  is  true  in  many  counties  the  parole  law  is  taken  advantage  of  but 
in  none  of  them  practically  is  there  any  effective  follow-up  when 
the  individual  is  allowed  to  be  returned  to  the  community.  Parole 
without  follow-up  is  worse  than  useless  and  if  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  Commonwealth  are  unable  to  administer  the  parole 
laws  better  than  they  do  at  present  the  Act  of  Assembly  should  be 
revoked.  It  is  inconceivable  however  that  this  law  so  potentially 
beneficial  cannot  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  and  properly 
administered.  One  of  the  hopes  of  the  future,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  men  committed  to  jail,  is 
through  a proper  development  in  the  use  of  the  parole;  but  to  attempt 
to  extend  its  benefit  without  an  entirely  different  type  of  parole 
officer  and  without  the  courts  themselves  giving  serious  and  non- 
political to  the  matter,  the  prospective  benefit  will  be  lost  and  the 
whole  system  brought  into  disrepute.  As  regards  the  enforcement 
of  the  parole  law  three  points  are  absolutely  essential ; that  the  courts 
cease  using  the  appointment  of  the  parole  officer  for  political  pur- 
poses, that  the  proper  type  of  men  and  women  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  follow-up  be  insisted  upon. 

WOKK. 

Few  county  jails  are  able  to  furnish  work  for  all  of  their 
prisoners.  Allegheny  County  is  the  one  bright  exception  and  even 
there  only  in  their  country  branch  at  Blawnox.  The  country  branch 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  employs  onlv  one-third  of  its  in- 
mates. A few  of  the  larger  counties  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
employ  a small  number  of  their  men.  The  general  rule  is  that  there 
is  no  employment,  except  of  the  nature  of  domestic  service.  Even 
where  hand  looms  have  been  observed  in  institutions,  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  found  to  be  out  of  commission.  The  great 
need  of  the  county  system  is  that  it  be  supplemented  with  such  means 
as.  will  make  it  possible  to  supply  work.  Prisoners  condemned  to 
jail  are  usually  individuals  who  have  offended  against  the  State  law 
and  are  fairly  State  wards.  The  State  at  the  present  time  is  con- 
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tributing  nothing  to  the  care  of  these  people  and  the  solution  o 
the  whole  problem  of  the  county  jail  is  that  the  State  supplement 
the  county  system  by  establishing  industrial  farms  at  strategic  point 
in  the  State  to  which  farms  may  be  transferred  under  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  such  county  prisoners  as  ma; 
be  available  for  the  purpose.  On  the  prison  farms  they  may  be  pu 
to  work  and  not  only  thereby  gain  healthful  exercise  but  where  the; 
shall  earn  sufficient  to  at  least  partly  pay  their  own  keep.  Sue! 
farms  are  in  existence  in  other  states  and  are  successfully  conducted 
The  proposition  to  Pennsylvania  is  not  a new  one;  the  administra 
tion  of  the  new  penitentiary  at  Bockview  is  a concrete  instance.  A 
this  prison  there  are  over  600  of  the  penitentiary  type  of  prisoner 
at  daily  labor  and  the  number  of  escapes  is  negligible.  Rarely  i; 
the  effort  at  escape  made  in  which  the  convict  is  not  readily  re 
captured.  The  overhead  cost  of  caring  for  prisoners  in  the  State  o 
Pennsylvania  is  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  placed  upon  th 
taxpayer  and  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  relie 
from  this  burden. 

The  State  should  accept  its  obligation  to  care  at  least  in  part  fo 
its  own  prisoners,  through  establishing  a system  of  farms  by  be 
ginning  with  a single  farm  to  be  built  by  prisoners  themselves 
housed  in  temporary  structures,  located  at  such  points  on  th< 
prospective  farm  as  to  be  later  available  as  work  shops.  The  build 
ings  could  readily  be  constructed  in  small  units  with  aceommod; 
tions  for  100  men.  Two  of  our  state  mental  health  hospitals  form 
erly  manufactured  bricks,  by  which  means  much  needed  occupationa 
therapy  was  supplied  to  the  inmates.  On  account  of  lafck  of  marke 
the  industries  are  both  closed  down.  Why  not  “kill  two  birds  witl 
one  stone”  and  build  the  permanent  buildings  on  the  prison  farn 
of  brick  and  tile  made  by  the  mental  health  patients?  By  construct 
ing  a single  farm  at  a time  and  not  beginning  the  second  until  tlr 
first  was  completed  in  a couple  of  decades  the  transition  fron 
county  to  state  care  would  be  an  accomplished  fact  without  an; 
sudden  jar  to  existing  orders  and  without  the  expense  being  undid; 
burdensome. 

PENITENTIARIES. 

The  penitentiaries  in  many  ways  are  dissimilar  to  th< 
county  system.  It  is  utterly  impossible  in  thickly  settlei 
communities  like  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  to  find  roou 
even  to  erect  a sufficient  number  of  workshops  to  occupy  all  of  tin 
inmates.  Both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Penitentiaries  are  s< 
overcrowded  beyond  their  intended  capacity  that  two  and  ever 
three  men  are  placed  in  a single  cell.  Exercise  in  these  two  institu 
tions  at  the  present  writing  is  receiving  as  much  and  as  carefu 
attention  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Work  is  furnishec 
by  the  Bureau  of  Restoration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  double  the  extent  it  was  afforded  at  the  time  of  the  creation  o: 
that  bureau  fifteen  month  ago.  Shortly  after  coming  into  existanci 
the  Department  segregated  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  all  tin 
women  prisoners  and  provided  a machine  shop  for  the  making  o: 
clothing  in  which  to  furnish  them  occupation.  Twelve  machines 
were  installed  four  or  five  months  ago  and  twenty  -four  more  are  ii 
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process  of  settling-  up,  with  the  results  that  with  the  domestic  service 
required  every  woman  has  daily  occupation.  There  is  still  the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  shops  in  these  two  institutions,  as  is 
also  the  case  at  the  refo.i  matory  at  Huntingdon  by  the  addition  of 
a few  more  industries  but  when,  that  has  been  completed  not  more 
than  25%  of  the  inmates  at  a maximum  will  be  provided  with  oceu 
pation  other  than  of  a domestic  nature. 

There  is  an  Act  of  Assembly  authorizing  the  building  of  a new 
penitentiary  at  Rockview  with  a capacity  of  3,000  cells.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  penitentiary  it  is  nominated  in  the  bond  that  the 
present  Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries  shall  be  abolished.  If 
this  contemplated  action  were  possible  today  the  new  penitentiary 
at  Itockview  would  not  hold  the  number  of  convicts  at  present  confined 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries.  At  the  present  rate  of 
• construction  the  new'  penitentiary  will  not  be  completed  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  by  which  time  in  all  probability  there  will  have 
been  created  a demand  for  accommodation  for  many  more  than 
3,000  convicts.  It  is  perfectlv  plain  even  at  the  present  time  in  view- 
ing the  situation  for  the  future  that  the  original  contemplated  plan 
will  never  be  carried  out.  It  will  be  necessary  to  confine  the  new 
penitentiary  at  Rockview  to  the  service  of  the  western  end  of  the 
.State,  and  it  will  just  as  surely  be  necessary  to  provide  new  accora 
modations  for  the  eastern  district.  The  outlook  from  the  present 
viewpoint  is  discouraging  but  is  not  hopeless  if  the  authorities  of 
the  State  can  be  brought  to  a realization  of  the  real  situation.  The 
hint  lies  in  the  (present  situation  at  Rockview.  GOO  men  are  at  work 
in  construction  of  the  buildings  and  on  the  farm.  Rather  than  the 
building  of  more  massive  and  expensive  prisons  the  outlet  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  development  of  prison  farms,  connected  with  the 
present  institutions.  The  construction  of  massive  and  expensive 
buildings  should  cease  in  the  'case  of  penitentiaries  and  the  farm  idea 
should  be  expanded.  Farms  to  take  care  of  penitentiary  convicts 
as  well  as  county  prison  convicts  can  be  comparatively  inexpen- 
sively constructed  and  by  so  doing  the  inmates  will  be  a very  large 
factor  in  their  own  future  upkeep.  The  present  institutions  should 
be  reserved  in  which  to  handle  those  convicts  not  suitable  for  farms, 
and  attached  farms  should  be  established  by  means  of  whi  h Ihe 
overcrowding  may  be  relieved.  Not  only  has  the  time  come  for  the 
abandonment  of  magnificient  ornamental  state  structures  for  prison 
ers,  but  as  well  for  the  care  of  the  other  wards  of  the  State  such  as 
the  insane,  the  mental  defectives  and  the  epileptics.  Small  inexpen- 
sive and  plain  units  by  means  of  which  segregation  may  be  obtained 
should  be  the  future  programme. 

The  penitentiaries  need  standardization  of  officers  as  wadi  as  of 
salaries.  No  just  comparison  can  at  present  be  made  as  regards  their 
relative  expenditures  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
economical  administration  is  equally  involved.  These  institutions 
are  all  overcrowded,  a considerable  number  of  the  inmates  being 
feeble-minded  or  insane.  No  adequate  provision  is  made  by  which 
these  individuals  may  he  singled  out.  The  Commissioner  assigned 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  temporarily  to  the 
Western  Penitentiarv  several  months  ago  where  lie  examined  a 
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group  of  some  thirty  insane  or  feeble-minded  prisoners;  only  recently 
again  has  the  Director  of  this  Department  made  a visit  to  the  same 
institution  in  which  he  found  again  some  fourteen  such  individuals. 
Provisions  undoubtedly  should  be  made  by  which  the  penitentiaries 
may  have  routine  and  efficient  service  of  this  kind  rendered  them 
both  in  the  interest  of  the  humanities  of  the  State  itself,  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  individuals  concerned.  A not  in- 
considered  relief  as  to  the  over-crowded  conditions  would  obtain 
by  a proper  handling  of  this  problem. 

JAIL  STANDARDS. 

The  accompanying  table  (Table  I)  shows  concretely  the 
amount  of  credit  for  efficiency  which  may  be  given  to 
the  various  penal  institutions  in  the  State.  Based  on  the 
survey  they  have  been  carefully  evaluted  on  the  basis  of  1000  points-. 
Of  a total  of  78  institutions,  10  institutions  are  rated  as  good  with 
a rating  of  over  800;  10  institutions  are  rated  as  fair  Avitli  a rating 
from  625  to  800 ; 40  institutions  are  rated  poor,  Avitli  a rating  of 
from  400  to  625 ; 9 institutions  are  rated  as  very  poor,  with  a rating 
of  under  400.  It  av‘11  be  seen  therefore  that  only  tAventv  institu- 
tions out  of  seven tAr-eight  are  fit  places  for  the  confinement  of  human 
beings.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  general  average  of  county 
jails  is  516.3,  as  against  an  average  of  861.4  for  the  State  institu- 
tions. 

TABLE  I EVALUATION  OF  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS.  (SCALE  OF  1000) 


County  Prisons 

Administration. 

Buildings,  Celts  and  E- 
quipment. 

Light,  Heat  and  A'enti 
lation. 

Food  and  Serving-. 

Care  for  Sick  and  In- 
jured. 

General  Sanitation. 

Labor  and  Recreation. 

Education.  Relgiou 

an  i Moral  Instruc- 
tion. 

Total. 

100 

250 

150 

100 

100 

80 

160 

60 

1000 

Arinins.  _ ...  _ ._ 

33 

73 

no 

70 

15 

22 

31 

10 

303 

Allegheny.  _ __  _ _ __ 

08 

214 

145 

100 

73 

65 

60 

F0 

785 

Allegheny  Co-.  Workhouse,  

93 

217 

150 

00 

80 

80 

140 

50 

000 

Armstrong,  __  _.  

60 

ISO 

05 

70 

15 

42 

20 

15 

447 

Beav'-r,  

50 

146 

105 

50 

32 

50 

20 

10 

463 

Bedford  

50 

151 

105 

45 

25 

45 

23 

13 

461 

B rks,  

85 

185 

150 

85 

49 

73 

55 

15 

697 

Blair,  

55 

131 

90 

50 

35 

47 

25 

15 

448 

Bradford,  . _ 

60 

144, 

115 

90 

35 

50 

20 

20 

534 

Bucks,  

45 

133 

120 

35 

23 

50 

50 

10 

466 

Butler,  __ 

58 

125 

110 

80 

33 

44 

30 

10 

490 

Cambria,  

95 

203 

130 

71 

50 

48 

65 

10 

67? 

Cameron,  _ _ . 

45 

145 

90 

60 

20 

50 

20 

0 

430 

Carbon,  

50 

its 

100 

57 

15 

55 

2 1 

10 

455 

Center,  

45 

95 

6 

Go 

30 

45 

35 

0 

3S0 

Chester,  ...  

98 

227 

130 

75 

75 

65 

120 

20 

800 

Clar  on,  __  __  ...  . 

60 

130 

75 

65 

31 

45 

15 

5 

426 

Cl  arfleld,  ...  . ... 

55 

lfil 

120 

55 

45 

43 

30 

10 

519 

Clinton,  ... 

40 

118 

30 

75 

10 

55 

20 

5 

353 

Co’umbia.  . _ ._ 

60 

137 

105 

75 

35 

58 

30 

5 

505 

Crawford  

55 

129 

75 

40 

20 

35 

8 

20 

382 

Cumberland,  . 

50 

121 

65 

40 

15 

59 

35 

in 

305 

Dauphin,  . — 

90 

104 

125 

85 

55 

63 

50 

12 

674 

Delaware,  ... - ...  - . 

75 

in 

75 

50 

50 

32 

75 

10 

478 
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County  Prisons 


1.1k,  

45 

144 

120 

60 

30 

55 

10 

10 

474 

Erie.  ...  ... 

?3 

160 

110 

51 

20 

52 

15 

20 

501 

Fayette,  

85 

194 

124 

68 

30 

52 

20 

10 

583 

Forest.  . 

66 

132 

75 

75 

20 

40 

20 

6 

433 

Franklin, 

60 

159 

120 

60 

45 

42 

20 

15 

521 

Fulton,  

40 

no 

35 

40 

20 

15 

10 

5 

275 

Greene.  ... 

51 

114 

100 

75 

55 

39 

25 

0 

459 

Huntingdon,  

50 

119 

115 

so 

25 

56 

40 

10 

495 

Indiana,  ..  ...  __ 

43 

135 

75 

45 

25 

46 

23 

10 

4'  a 

-JrfPreon,  . 

60 

127 

93 

71 

20 

44 

35 

10 

460 

-Juniata  . 

42 

105 

95 

86 

25 

30 

5 

0 

388 

Lackawanna,  . . 

75 

IflO 

125 

60 

55 

46 

30 

5 

576 

Lancaster, 

no 

118 

100 

60 

45 

68 

75 

25 

581 

Lawrence,  

62 

168 

115 

58 

.35 

48 

25 

5 

516 

I.ebanoa,  ...  _ .. 

50 

125 

120 

50 

10 

25 

25 

10 

U 6 

I.eh'gh,  _ . 

95 

215 

190 

90 

62 

52 

85 

10 

729 

Luzerne,  . 

47 

168 

106 

60 

60 

44 

56 

20 

5~9 

Lycoming,  ... 

60 

170 

125 

62 

45 

52 

15 

12 

541 

McKean,  

53 

170 

no 

45 

20 

48 

20 

5 

471 

Mercer,  

61 

159 

100 

.35 

45 

46 

38 

20 

504 

Mifflin,  

50 

139 

85 

75 

25 

61 

30 

10 

475 

Monroe, 

55 

165 

90 

60 

30 

41 

10 

0 

451 

Montgomery,  ...  

95 

216 

135 

81 

67 

68 

60 

35 

757 

Montnur.  

60 

127 

120 

90 

15 

30 

20 

0 

462 

Northampton,  

88 

206 

135 

75 

60 

66 

10 

704 

Northumberland,  

so 

151 

130 

60 

55 

62 

40 

15 

593 

Perry,  _ .... 

52 

140 

117 

80 

20 

36 

15 

0 

450 

Phila.  fMova  mensing) , 

95 

216 

1.35 

So 

98 

66 

50 

15 

760 

Phila.  (Hoimesburg) , . . 

«" 

9*>1 

1^0 

8" 

86 

78 

50 

35 

800 

Pike, 

50 

120 

50 

60 

25 

26 

5 

0 

336 

Potter,  ... 

60 

160 

130 

85 

25 

44 

20 

0 

524 

Schuylkill,  _ . ... 

75 

141 

no 

50 

45 

62 

70 

10 

563 

Snyder.  ... 

60 

134 

95 

76 

20 

52 

25 

0 

4S 

Somerset,  ..  __ 

50 

142 

113 

65 

45 

44 

20 

0 

479 

Su'livan _.  . 

56 

127 

90 

85 

0 

37 

10 

0 

404 

Susquehanna,  . 

55 

128 

SO 

76 

25 

33 

20 

0 

427 

Tio^a , ...  _ 

55 

143 

125 

70 

30 

40 

10 

0 

473 

Union,  _ . 

45 

136 

66 

66 

15 

33 

10 

0 

370 

Venango,  

56 

152 

105 

49 

20 

44 

20 

10 

456 

Warren,  

65 

178 

123 

65 

25 

43 

20 

10 

529 

Washington,  . 

60 

189 

125 

55 

48 

48 

30 

10 

565 

Wayne,  ...  

65 

166 

117 

100 

25 

45 

20 

0 

639 

Westmoreland,  . 

90 

160 

125 

83 

47 

47 

40 

8 

600 

Wyoming,  _. 

50 

129 

87 

75 

25 

37 

10 

5 

418 

Vork,  ...  ... 

45 

185 

127 

40 

30 

48 

20 

10 

505 

House  of  Correct.  (City  of 
Phila.),  . 

95 

127 

105 

60 

90 

58 

90 

10 

635 

Average  Including  House  of  Correction  516. S 


State  Institutions 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  

95 

225 

140 

66 

95 

71 

95 

60 

847 

Western  State  Pen.  (Pittsburgh), 

80 

185 

120 

80 

86 

62 

50 

10 

674 

Western  State  Pen.  (Rockview), 

100 

245 

130 

95 

85 

80 

120 

45 

900 

Pa.  Ind.  Reform.  (Huntingdon), 

loo 

2.28 

137 

95 

85 

71 

100 

55 

871 

Glen  Mills  Seh.  (Boys’),  

95 

226 

145 

95 

93 

80 

130 

50 

914 

Glen  Mi'ls  Sch.  (Girls'),  

100 

235 

140 

100 

90 

76 

140 

50 

931 

Pa.  Training  Sch.  (Morganza), 

100 

230 

145 

95 

100 

80 

130 

45 

925 

Ind.  Home  tor  Women.  (Muncy), 

75 

232 

135 

100 

87 

SO 

100 

20 

829 

Av  erage  State  Penal  Institu  tions 


861.4 
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PAROLE  A XI)  LEGAL  AID. 

The  information  available  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
the  several  penitentiaries  in  considering  their  recominenda 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Pardons  of  the  worthiness  of  prison- 
ers for  parole  is  dependent  nlpon  the  information  and  recoin 
mendations  of  the  parole  officer  of  the  institution.  The  Board  of 
Pardons  in  considering  potential  parole  or  pardon  of  a prisoner 
is  dependent  on  exactly  the  same  information,  except  such  informa 
tion  as  an  interested  attorney  of  the  prisoner  presents,  plus  sncli 
information  as  any  citizen  wishing  to  protest  may  produce.  The 
parole  officer  of  the  penitentiary  is  a non-scientific  man,  not  even 
necessarily  an  educated  man.  He  is  presumed  to  do  all  the  proper 
work  of  a parole  officer  scientific  as  well  as  social  in  the  producing 
of  evidence  of  worthiness  for  parole  or  pardon  and  in  addition  is 
presumed  to  do  the  follow-up  work. 

With  the  material  at  hand  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  that  our 
present  system  of  parole  is  not  capable  of  producing  results.  Tin* 
parole  officer  of  the  penitentiaries  should  be  confined  to  the  follow 
up  work  and  the  State  should  establish  a scientific  parole  division 
as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Restoration  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Welfare.  This  division  should  be  so  constituted  hav 
ing  in  its  personnel  lawyers,  investigators,  interpreters  and  social 
workers  and  drawing  the  necessary  work  of  psychiatry  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mental  Health  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  as 
to  be  able  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  scientifically  and  to  be 
able  to  place  before  the  Board  of  inspectors  a well  stud'ed  review  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  of  the  present  behavior  and  condition  of  the  con 
vict,  in  addition  to  having  such  knowledge  available  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  of  Pardons  as  they  may  need  it.  Such  a constituted 
division  could  also  be  used  to  supply  prison  inmates  legal  aid.  an- 
other matter  which  is  a crying  need  as  part  of  our  penal  machinery. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  prison  inspector  as  well  as  to  all 
penologists  the  amount  of  abuse  of  the  confidence  of  convicts  by  rene- 
gade lawyers  which  prevails.  Xot  a few  of  these  prisoners,  foreign 
ers  oftentimes,  some  of  them  unjustly  condemned,  many  of  them 
advised  by  lawyers  to  plead  guilty  when  they  might  have  been  ac- 
quitted, are  helplessly  and  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
prison  routine  with  little  or  no  chance  for  honest  and  able  legal 
advice  as  regards  their  rights  and  the  possibilities  of  their  situation. 
Having  locked  them  up  the  State  should  at  least  protect  them  from 
being  robbed.  It  is  advised  that  sucb  a division  be  established  us 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Restoration  of  the.  Department  of  Public- 
Welfare. 
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PRISON  LABOR.  The  Prison  Labor  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Restoration  has  added  very  largely  to  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  industries  in  the  state  penal  institutions*  It  found  between  300 
and  400  men  working  in  the  prison  workshops  and  within  the  year 
or  more  of  its  existence  has  been  able  to  double  that  number.  When 
all  the  shops  are  running  at  their  full  capacity  even  more  men  will 
be  occupied.  All  of  the  shops  found  already  established,  have  been 
expanded  and  their  capacity  increased.  In  addition  a printing  de- 
partment has  been  established  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  a 
wood  working  department  modestly  begun  at  the  Huntingdon  Re- 
formatory. The  amount  of  business  done  the  year  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  Welfare  Department  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$400,000  in  volume.  It  is  estimated  that  the  volume  of  business 
that  will  be  done  during  the  current  year  will  be  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  or  more.  Every  shop  is  on  a self-paying  basis  and 
is  returning  a safe  margin  of  profit.  At  the  present  time  not  in- 
frequently the  semi-monthly  pay  roll  is  held  up  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  the  Manufacturing  Fund,  which 
fund  is  the  capital  back  of  the  business.  It  is  perfectly  manifest 
that  if  the  Department  is  to  do  three  fourths  of  a million  dollars 
or  more  business  this  coming  year  the  situation  created  by  lack 
of  capital  must  of  necessity  become  more  and  more  acute.  Not 
only  is  there  constant  uncertainty  as  to  available  funds  for  the  pay 
roll  but  profit  is  being  thrown  away  because  of  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  discounts.  The  amount  of  money  in 
the  revolving  fund  acting  as  capital  of  the  business  of  this  division 
should  be  doubled  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to 
ask  the  Legislature  to  add  a couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  that  capital.  As  the  business  increases  sufficient  market  must 
be  opened  for  the  surplus  output,  as  is  provided  in  other  states. 
All  of  our  State  institutions  suffer  from  legal  restrictions  as  to 
labor  and  sale  of  output.  At  best  the  growth  of  such  opportunities 
will  be  slow  and  neither  Labor  nor  Capital  would  feel  any  encroach- 
ment on  their  perogatives  bv  consenting  to  allow  the  matter  to 
evolute  naturally.  After  all  it  is  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
the  unfortunates;  if  they  were  in  the  community  they  would  be 
allowed  to  earn  their  own  upkeep  and  maintain  their  own  health ; 
wherein  is  the  difference  because  they  happen  to  be  under  restraint. 
In  the  exact  ratio  that  production  is  curtailed  are  taxes  increased. 
The  Department  is  now  operating  the  following  shops: 

Broom 

Brush 

Hosiery  and  Underwear 
License  Tag 
Woodworking 
Shoe 

Weaving,  Clothing  and  Sewing 
Printing. 

These  shops  are  not  merely  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  but 
are  used  as  schools  for  the  educating  of  prisoners  in  order  that 
when  they  leave  the  penitentiaries  they  will  have  acquired  skilled 
knowledge  in  the  various  activities  of  the  different  manufacturing 
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departments  and  will  be  on  a self-supporting  basis,  with  a good  pay- 
ing job  in  prospect.  In  handling  this  proposition  and  picking  the 
type  of  work  to  develop,  the  question  of  the  availability  for  future 
work  for  the  convict  when  he  leaves  the  penitentiary  is  taken  serious- 
ly into  consideration  and  no  single  shop  is  established  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing;  the  thought  is  always  in  the  background 
whether  or  not  the  industry  provides  the  man  with  the  right  job 
through  which  his  services  will  be  in  demand  when  he  has  paid  the 
penalty  for  his  crime.  All  men  receive  wages  for  their  work,  a 
small  portion  of  which  they  may  spend  for  tobacco  and  a few  such 
luxuries,  the  bulk  of  which  is  either  paid  out  to  their  dependents 
or  is  saved  until  such  time  as  they  leave  the  prison.  The  attention 
of  the  State  authorities  cannot  be  too  strongly  drawn  to  the  vast 
benefit  accruing  to  the  State  from  these  activities  as  they  stand,  and 
the  increased  benefit  which  will  accrue  by  their  expansion.  With 
the  expansion  of  the  prison  labor  factories,  with  the  acceptance  by 
the  State  of  the  principle  that  the  county  prisoner  is  a State  ward, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  a State  farm  system,  together 
with  the  establishment  of  a Division  of  Parole  and  Legal  Aid  the 
penal  situation  In  Pennsylvania  will  be  well  on  its  way  to  a reason- 
able and  human  solution.  Administratively,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  many  of  the  present  evils  of  administration, 
such  as  lack  of  exercise,  lack  of  privilege  of  personal  communication 
between  prisoners,  lack  of  proper  food  supply,  abolition  of  the  dark 
cell  or  dungeon,  abolition  of  punishment  for  minor  offenses  by  the 
withdrawal  of  food,  may  under  the  present  law  be  rectified, 


